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His Majesty King Haakon the Seventh of Norway 
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Haakon the Seventh of Norway 


In Evile in London the King Celebrated 
ITis Seventieth Birthday August Third 


By C. J. HAMsBrRo 


N JUNE 7, 1905, the Norwegian Storting declared that King 
Oscar II was no longer King of Norway and that, in conse- 
quence hereof, the union with Sweden had come to an end. 

To make clear that there was no personal bitterness against King 
Oscar II, the Storting asked his permission to choose one of his sons for 
King of Norway. The permission was not granted. On August 13 a 
plebiscite confirmed the decision of the Storting. In the whole country 
only one hundred and eighty-four persons voted against the decree. 
Heir to the crown of Norway under the old laws was the King of Den- 
mark. As nobody dreamed of another union between Denmark and 
Norway, the crown was offered to Prince Carl, younger brother of the 
heir to the throne of Denmark, later King Christian X. Prince Carl, 
before he accepted the crown, wanted a clear answer from the people. 
Did they want a monarchy or a republic? On November 12 and 13 the 
plebiscite was taken. A little over seventy-eight per cent voted for a 
monarchy, a little under twenty-two per cent for a republic. On Novem- 
ber 18, 1905, the Storting then unanimously elected Prince Carl King 
of Norway, and by cable informed him of the decision. By cable Prince 
Carl answered that he intended to accept the crown and would call 
himself Haakon VII and his son Olav. The message went on: “My 
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wife and I pray for God’s richest blessing on the people of Norway. We 
shall dedicate our whole future life to its honor and happiness.” 

King Haakon and Queen Maud have lived up to this first message 
sent to the parliament of their new country. The King chose as his 
motto: “All for Norway.” It is, surely, one of the most remarkable 
things in modern history that the young Danish prince who, with his 
wife and his little son, landed as a stranger in Christiania on November 
25, 1905, has come to be the living national symbol of Norway, more 
highly respected and more beloved than any King of Norway has ever 
been before. 

King Haakon’s tact, his keen sense of humor, his sober common 
sense have all contributed to give him his unique position in Norway, 
but more than anything else his unswerving loyalty to the country and 
his duty. Every individual in Norway knows that “All for Norway” 
has not been only a pious wish on the part of King Haakon VII; it has 
been a passionate longing and a rule of action and of thought every day 
since he first set foot on Norwegian soil. Incidentally, he came on board 
the Heimdal, then comparatively new as a patrol ship for the fisheries. 
Heimdal is still on duty; the venerable naval yacht was in active service 
in the Tromso area in the war and on June 9, 1940, with the other 
units of the Navy went over to England and is now on duty somewhere 
in Scotland, trying to live up to its name.’ 

There has never been any question of convenient or not convenient, 
of agreeable or not agreeable with King Haakon. He has become an 
embodiment of the spirit of national service, the first citizen of the 
country, the most untiring worker for Norway. No man can be less 
ostentatious, more simple and matter-of-fact, and no man can be more 
considerate and kind, always thinking of the convenience of others, al- 
ways willing to give help. There never seems to be any hesitation in 
King Haakon’s mind. When he feels that something—or anything—is 
his duty toward Norway, it is done. 

The first words addressed to King Haakon on the deck of the Hezm- 
dal were spoken by Christian Michelsen: 

“For nearly 600 years the Norwegian people have not had their own 
king. He has never been wholly ours. We have always had to share him 
with others. He has never had his home among us. But where the home 
is will also be the fatherland.” 

And Michelsen addressed the King in the old Norse way: Herre 
Konge (Sire King). “Your Majesty” was never much in use in Nor- 
way. The Prime Minister went on: 


1 Heimdal was the god on guard in the old Norse mythology, the god to blow the bugle if any 
danger threatened. 
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“Deep and strong the King’s love for his new country shall spring 
and grow while he takes up his great and glorious task, true to his 
country and his people. And as the King grows one with the people, its 
national life in the past and in the present, its fortunes and its work in 
good days and evil, his love of Norway will go out to us more fully and 
fervently. Simple and plain as the people itself, he shall accomplish his 
royal work among us. Thus our happiness and our honor shall become 
his.” 

Rarely has a prediction been more abundantly fulfilled. With infinite 
patience and loyalty unsurpassed, King Haakon went to work to make 
himself and his family the most Norwegian household in Norway. 
There was never anything spectacular about it. King Haakon intensely 
dislikes anything that is not unaffected and genuine. It simply came 
about quite naturally. 

In a speech the writer of this article had to deliver at the ofiicial din- 
ner at the Royal Palace when Norway celebrated the 'Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary of that 25th of November, 1905, he stated: 

“The King and the Queen have built the Norwegian home our men 
of 1905 saw in the future; they have built so well and planned so wisely 
and with such foresight that their son could not be imagined and could 
never himself imagine having his home anywhere else, and we are grate- 
ful to his parents that it is so. That is not the least valuable of their 
gifts to Norway.” 

Relations between Norway and Sweden were somewhat strained in 
the first years after 1905. King Haakon set out to make them cordial. 
Under pressure of the world situation the three Scandinavian countries 
in the First World War began to organize that collaboration which was 
extended over a constantly broadening front until the 9th of April, 
1940. When King Gustaf of Sweden visited Oslo in 1917 it was felt 
that an epoch of a new and truer union between the nations had dawned. 
And the friendship between Norway and Sweden and their royal 
families was sealed and celebrated in the most solemn and intimate 
way when Crown Prince Olav on March 21, 1920, married Princess 
Martha, daughter of that son of Oscar II who had first been offered the 
crown of Norway in 1905. 

The Norwegians are a most democratic people, far more so than the 
other Scandinavian nations. Noble titles were done away with in 1821 
and “His Excellency” as title for prime ministers and other such 
dignitaries was abolished in the fall of 1905. This suited King Haakon 
perfectly; he is the simplest and most unsnobbish of men. And a mar- 
vellous thing happened: the Norwegians sometimes found that the 
King was too democratic. They preferred him to say “the Queen” and 
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not “my wife,” “the Crown Prince” and not simply “Olav.” But grad- 
ually they came to realize that what the King said was always right. 

He takes a keen interest in everything in Norway, in human beings, 
in odd characters and cranks. He has always been accessible to every- 
body, and his patience is unlimited. Hundreds of stories are told about 
his lovable sense of humor. ln 1908, when King Haakon was rather 
young in Norway, the people celebrated the centennial of Wergeland’s 
birth, and one of the most peculiar characters of Norway, Mr. Macody 
Lund, was chairman of the centennial committee. One day he went up 
to see the King and asked him to decorate with the Order of St. Olai 
a Danish critic who had written a book about Wergeland. The King 
answered that he should take the matter up with his Cabinet. ‘then Mr. 
Lund banged the table and exclaimed: “Oh, to Hell, man. Are you not 
King of Norway?’ The King laughed heartily, and the Dane was 
decorated. 

King Haakon rendered great service to his country during the First 
World War. “He is the wisest man in the Government,” said one of the 
old republicans who was a cabinet minister at that time. And during the 
years after the war, with his personal influence always growing, the 
King did much to smooth away bitterness and distrust between political 
parties and in the nation. There was a good deal of social unrest in 
Norway during the 1920s. After the general election in 1927 Labor 
ame in as the strongest party in the Storting, but not with a majority 
of the members. In many quarters it was thought that it would be most 
dangerous if the King should appoint a Labor government, and many 
influential men were advocating a coalition government against Labor. 
King Haakon wanted to make it perfectly clear that the King had no 
party affiliations and felt that every political party should have an op- 
portunity of shouldering responsibilities. Acting very adroitly and 
quickly, he appointed a Labor Cabinet. Today nobody will doubt the 
wisdom of his action. The Cabinet lasted only a fortnight. But the 
whole labor class felt that a laborer had the same chance in political life 
in Norway as had the millionaire, and that there was no discrimination 
between parties. The King always acted on the supposition that all were 
good and loyal Norwegians, and all parties tried to act accordingly. At 
the following election, in 1930, the last Communist in the Storting lost 
out, and when next King Haakon appointed a Labor Cabinet, in 1935, 
the party was mature for responsibility, and the Government is still 
functioning. 

With every year that has gone by, the King’s love of Norway has 
grown deeper and his personal influence greater, maybe because he 
never tried to impose it on anybody. Obviously, one of the reasons 
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for the great esteem in which he has always been held has been the 
happy family life in the royal household. To say that his life has been 
spotless does not say anything; there has never been a whisper of any 
indiscretion on the part of any member of the Royal Family. At all 
times the King has been the most law-abiding citizen of the country. 
During the years of prohibition the Royal Family strictly observed 
every letter of the law. It is said that on one occasion the King re- 
marked: “I wonder if that law was made only for my benefit. It seems 
that I am the only man to obey it.” 

King Haakon was called to Norway as a result of the action taken 
by the Storting on June 7, 1905, now an official national holiday. And 
King Haakon had to leave Norway on June 7, 1940, in order to con- 
tinue the fight to defend that costly national liberty celebrated in Nor- 
way on May 17 and June 7. 

During these last two years King Haakon has come to impersonate 
Norway itself. He is the country, the free, unconquered Norway. The 
organized German attempt to kill him, first at Nybergsund and later 
wherever he went in Norway, has endeared him passionately to the 
whole people. The contemptible treachery of a few Quislings has made 
him seem even more erect and more impressive than before. His quiet 
courage, his uncomplaining patience in adversity, his power of resis- 
tance, his persevering efforts to unite all Norwegians in the fight for 
freedom and the future of the country have given him a national dig- 
nity that is more than personal: He is the bearer of Norway’s history 
and traditions, of the banner of freedom and faith in the future. 

He is the uniting force in occupied Norway. What no government 
could have done he has accomplished because he does not belong to any 
group or class or party. Wherever Norwegians meet they salute each 
other by remembering the King. It is strictly forbidden to mention his 
name in Norway, and it has never been more alive. It is a crime to sing 
the Norwegian “God Save the King,” and the tune has never echoed 
over all Norway as these days. He is a lonely man in England with 
his beloved grandchildren and daughter-in-law here in the United 
States, and yet he is never alone, for every Norwegian is with him. It is 
forbidden to pray for him and his family in the churches of Norway, and 
never have so many prayers been offered for any King of Norway. 
Hitler and Quisling have succeeded in uniting not only all Norway, but 
all Norwegians as they have never been united before, under one 
national leader—Haakon VII, elected King of Norway. 


As President of the Storting, a position which he held through party changes for 
fifteen years, C. J. Hambro has been in closer touch with King Haakon than any 
other man in public life. He was with the King when he fled before the Germans. 





A Message from the Prime Minister 
of Norway 


OR MORE THAN two years the Norwegians at home have 

fought their silent but extremely effective battle against the 

invaders, a battle without weapons, against an enemy armed to 
the teeth, against brutality, tyranny, and terrorism. The Norwegian 
Home Front has been fantastically strong and I know that nothing can 
break this front. 


On behalf of Norway I express thanks for all the support, help, and 
sympathy which Norway has received from America in these trying 
times. I know that I can say that the fighting Norwegians took new 
courage when America’s President and the great American Nation 
entered the common fight against aggression, oppression, and brutality. 


I am sure that America will settle the account with the power which 
attacked this country, just as Germany attacked us, but not only that, 
I feel certain also that America will be one of the most important 
factors in saving democracy, freedom, right and justice in the world, 
—old American principles upon which the Constitution of this country 
was built. 


Johan Nygaardsvold, Prime Minister in the Norwegian Government in Exile, 
recently visited the United States for the purpose of conferring with our gov- 
ernment in Washington and at the same time spoke in many cities on Norway’s 
position and aims. 
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Plane Purchased by Members of the Air Force Who Contribute 
Monthly a Part of Their Wages 


Little Norway —Muskoka—Vesle 
Skaugum 


Training Centers of the Royal Norwegian 
Air Force in Canada 


By CATHERINE GROTH SPARROW 


T THE VERY EDGE of the city, on the shore of Lake 
Ontario, opposite the Island Airport, lies Camp Little Nor- 
way, in Toronto. A fresh breeze from the lake blows over it 

and the lawns are green between the light grey barracks. The Nor- 
wegian flag waves from the flagpole and the tall fair-haired sentinels 
exchange remarks in Norwegian with khaki or blue-clad soldiers who 
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come with one question or another. The atmosphere is cordial, the 
manner efficient. Camp Little Norway is a bit of Norway. 

Although the first founded and best known, Camp Little Norway 
is only one of the three Royal Norwegian Air Force Centers in Can- 
ada. At present only advanced instruction in aviation is given there. 
Elementary flying instruction is given pilots at Camp Muskoka, some 
120 miles north of Toronto, while ““Vesle Skaugum” some thirty miles 
farther north is a recruiting center as well as a rest and recreation 
camp. 

The animating spirit of the Norwegian aviation camps in Canada 
is the Commander, Lieutenant Colonel Ole Reistad. His energy and 
initiative, aided by a strong personality slightly reminiscent of Nan- 
sen’s, and his experiences as an aviator in the Battle of Norway have 
combined to make him the brilliant leader of Norwegian aviation 
abroad. He is aided by a staff of capable, enthusiastic officers all of 
whom fought in the Norwegian Air Force during the German in- 
vasion of Norway. Most of them expect to go back to fight again before 


Colonel Ole Reistad in a Relaxed Moment 
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long. These men, as well as their commander, know what fighting the 
Germans in the air means. They do not teach from theory only. By 
their skill and determination they have not only organized Norwegian 
aviation schools; they have crystallized a people’s will to survive into 
a definite, concrete undertaking. From a small and more or less tempo- 
rary beginning the Royal Norwegian Air Force Centers have devel- 
oped into a permanent institution. “They are here to stay,” as Colonel 
Reistad says, and whether in war or peace will have an influence on 
Norway’s aviation, military or commercial. 

Camp Little Norway was opened in November 1940. Its founders 
were Colonel Bjarne Gen of the Royal Norwegian Air Force and 
Rear-Admiral Riiser-Larsen of the Royal Norwegian Naval Air 
Force. When, after two months’ heroic resistance to the Germans, the 
King of Norway and the Norwegian Government decided to leave 
for England to carry on the fight from abroad, Scotland became the 
base for the Norwegian Army; the Norwegian Navy joined the Brit- 
ish; the officers of the Royal Norwegian Air Force went to Canada. 
Canada was chosen because it lay on this side of the Atlantic, where 
most of the planes which Norway had ordered in 1939 at a cost of some 
twenty million dollars still awaited shipment. The Norwegian officers 
‘ame to take over those planes and, as the United States was neutral 
at the time, the only place where a Norwegian aviation center could 
be established was Canada. After negotiations with the Canadian 
Government the Island Airport at Toronto was leased by the Nor- 
wegian Government, together with the site for a camp on the mainland. 

This was the origin of Camp Little Norway. Since then several 
squadrons trained at Little Norway are flying as separate Norwegian 
units in the R.A.F. in planes belonging to the Norwegian Govern- 
ment, painted with Norwegian colors. They are in action principally 
over Iceland and Great Britain. Many individual pilots from Little 
Norway are flying as fighters in the R.A.F. Many others are in the 
Ferry Command, taking planes across the seas. Everywhere the Nor- 
wegian pilots have received the highest commendation for their ability 
and audacity. “Cat’s Eye Norsemen” some of them have been called 
for their uncanny cleverness in night fighting. 

No figures can be given as to the numbers of the men in training, 
but they include pilots, ground crews, and workers in the various 
services of supply. All receive a certain military training aside from 
instruction in their own special branch. About half of the pilots train 
as fighters, the others for bombing. 

All of the men are volunteers, most of them Norwegians who 
escaped from Norway after the German occupation. A few Amer- 
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Camp Little Norway Seen from the Air 


icans of Norwegian descent joined up when Little Norway was first 
organized, but since the United States entered the war these men 
naturally enlist in the American forces. Many men come from tor- 
pedoed ships. There are some Swedes, a few Danes, and even a Finn 
among the recruits, proving that Scandinavian solidarity is still strong. 

The system of instruction followed in the Norwegian Training 
Centers is that of the most up to date American and British aviation 
camps. Consequently both Little Norway and Muskoka are equipped 
with schoolrooms, chart rooms, instrument rooms, Link trainers, radio 
apparatus, etc. of the highest order. At the airfields are large hangars 
and Fairchild, Curtis, and Douglas planes, all of which have been 
bought by the Norwegian Government and carry Norwegian colors. 

The camps are permeated with an air of comradeship and quiet 
efficiency. There is something about the way the men move and work 
that makes you feel they are not just soldiers, but co-workers, part- 
ners in an enterprise. Officers are saluted with military precision, but 
more as comrades of a higher rank than as superiors to whom a show 
of exaggerated respect is required. You feel that the men are proud 
of their camp, proud of being Norwegians. And when you consider 
how much Norway with her three million inhabitants has contributed 
to the cause of the United Nations, and that of all the entirely occupied 
countries Norway is the only one to have organized anything compa- 
rable to these training centers, you feel that their pride is justifiable. 
Incidentally it may be remarked that the men are proud of their ap- 
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pearance, their blond hair, their usually fine physique, their attraction 
for the girls. 

When you see these good-looking, young, healthy boys on their way 
to airfields or barracks it is hard to believe that they have been through 
all the hardships you read about, that they have escaped the Gestapo 
at the risk of their lives, sailed across the North Sea or Atlantic in 
open boats, swum for life in seas of burning oil, floated for days on 
drifting rafts. It is only when you try to get them to tell their expe- 
riences that you realize it. To get them to talk is like pulling teeth. To 
them it is an old story—the past. These boys are young; they don’t live 
in the past. They look to the future; they want to get overseas, to get 
into action. So much has been written about their adventures that they 
are tired of hearing about them. They don’t want publicity. Their atti- 
tude is very similar to that of the soldiers back from the front line 
trenches, in the last war. They did not like to talk of their experiences, 
either. 

And yet, just as civilians in the last war talked heroics, we feel that 
the exploits of these boys should be told. “Why did you leave Nor- 
way?” I asked one of the boys. “Didn’t you realize the risk you were 
taking?” “Oh yes,” he said, “but I just had to.” And in the way he said 
it you realized that had he stayed in Norway it would have been just 
as dangerous; in escaping he ran a chance of helping his country. “A 
young man can’t live in Norway now,” said another, and in his. words 
you felt that pent-up resistance must burst forth, sooner or later. 

Many of the boys made their escape to England across the North 
Sea in small fishing-boats. “Six boys in a 22-foot boat were machine- 
gunned; one was killed, one badly wounded, only one was not hit at 
all,” an officer told me. “Their boat was riddled with holes and stuffed 
with rags. They worked the pump day and night but got to the Shet- 
lands. One boy was almost a year on the way. He came by way of 
Finland, Sweden, Russia. He went across Turkey to Baku, across the 
Caspian Sea to Basra on the Persian Gulf, to Bombay, Capetown, 
and Liverpool. In England he found his younger brother who had 
crossed the North Sea in a little fishing-boat, had got to Toronto 
and trained as a pilot and had been sent to England. A nineteen year 
old boy came from a whaling ship in the Antarctic, another in the 
Pacific. One was taken aboard a German raider and escaped. Another 
was taken to a prison camp in the Orient and escaped.” As the chauf- 
feur of my car remarked, as he pushed his cap farther to the side and 
front of his head until it almost touched his nose, “They’ve all had 
some excitement, I guess.” He himself had sailed the Seven Seas to 
join up. 
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American Built Fairchild Trainer Planes Used at Muskoka 


At Muskoka, near Gravenhurst, the airfield is leased from the 
Canadian Government as at Little Norway, but the camp grounds— 
some 300 acres—are the property of the Norwegians. This aviation 
‘amp too is admirably equipped with hangars, schoolrooms, chart 
rooms, instrument rooms, while an imposing array of planes is lined 
up in the field or spread like birds in the air. Elementary flying in- 
struction is given the boys at Muskoka, and as it is impossible for the 
Norwegian Government to get planes for intermediate training, in- 
struction at the intermediate stage is given under the British Common- 
wealth Air Training Plan at schools in the Middle West. The Nor- 
wegian Government pays the cost of training the pilots. When they 
finish their intermediate training, they return to Camp Little Norway 
where they take advanced training on Curtis fighters and Douglas 
bombers before going overseas. 

It is interesting to see how everything has been taken advantage of 
at Muskoka. The old farmhouse has been transformed into a modern 
clinice—dental and medical—with infirmary. The barn has been turned 
into sleeping quarters with a large Finnish steam bath and adjoining 
showers installed underneath. The men, by the way, sleep in double 
decker bunks and each man has a large locker for his clothes. The most 
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striking building at Muskoka, however, is the beautiful log house used 
as mess and recreation hall below and sleeping quarters above. It was 
formally inaugurated last May by Crown Prince Olaf and Crown 
Princess Martha. It is built in the old traditional Norwegian style, but 
the plan is modern and extremely practical. It is the work of the young 
and talented Oslo architect now known as Second Lieutenant Engh. 
As the logs were taken from trees hewn on the place, and as the joining 
was done principally by Finns many of whom belong in the camp, the 
cost of this really magnificent building was reduced to a minimum. I[ 
was fortunate enough to visit Muskoka at the time when the Nor- 
wegian Prime Minister Johan Nygaardsvold and the Norwegian 
Minister to Canada, Mr. Daniel Steen, were received by the Command- 
ing Officer of the Camp, Lieutenant Hans Lund. 

A most excellent but simple luncheon was served—delicious Nor- 
wegian koldt bord with cold meats and vegetable salads, followed by 
perfectly grilled chops and wonderful dessert. I could not help remark- 
ing about the food to my neighbor. He happened to be the camp doctor 
and informed me that the most important thing about it was its care- 
fully planned nourishment and vitamin content. This, he said, was true 
of all the food served in all the camps. “It might not be appetizing for 


Mechanics at Work at Muskoka 
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all that,” I remarked. “Well, we’re lucky in the camps. Many of the 
cooks come from ships noted for fine food. A great many in fact were 
on whale-boats.” 

Muskoka has a mascot—the drollest possible little bear cub, caught 
in the woods right near the camp, a gift from a Canadian friend. He 
was solemnly introduced to the Prime Minister and eyed him with 
much misgiving. After considerable bribing with sugar and milk, how- 
ever, he condescended to rise on his hind legs and give a paw. 

Most of the boys in the Norwegian camps have their parents and 
relatives in Norway. Very few indeed have any close connections on 
this side of the ocean. So, although the Canadians have been extremely 
kind and hospitable, it was felt that a rest and recreation center where 
the boys could go on leave in Norwegian surroundings was really nec- 
essary. Funds were raised through the profits of the boys’ own camp 

canteen. They pay for everything they buy at the canteen and in this 
way made a profit of $6000. With this, and a gift from a Norwegian in 
Central America, they were able to buy what is now known as Vesle 
Skaugum. Little Skaugum was named after the residence of the Crown 
Prince and Crown Princess near Oslo and it is like a bit of Norway. It 
lies in the mountain and lake region of Ontario, near Huntsville, some 
thirty miles north of Muskoka. The main guest house and cabins— 


remains of a former summer camp—are of old age-darkened logs. The 
grounds spread out between two lakes bordered by deep, somber for- 
ests. A more ideal spot for recreation, summer or winter, could not be 
found. Hiking, swimming or fishing, skiing or skating, can be carried 
on as in Norway and here come boys on leave, boys needing a rest, as 
well as pilots waiting to be sent overseas, their training completed. 
While Vesle Skaugum is not strictly speaking a military unit, it is 


Vesle Skaugum, with the New Log House to the Left 
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used as a recruiting center for new arrivals. Here they can recuperate 
after their exhausting journeys across the world while learning the 
rudiments of the soldier’s art. Here, too, Second Lieutenant Engh 
has built a beautiful log house to serve as mess hall, reading room, and 
sleeping quarters for the men. The soldiers have handed over this new 
building to the Air Force for use as a recruit school and other courses 
for the duration of the war as an expression of their special interest 
in the Air Force. Lieutenant Erik Bjérneby is Commander of the 
Recruiting Center. 

One of the most striking things about all the Norwegian Air Force 
training centers is the absence of waste. Everything necessary for good 
functioning has been provided, but there is no extravagance. In. visit- 
ing the camps I was all the time reminded of descriptions of Roald 
Amundsen’s careful plans for his Antarctic expeditions, or of Nansen’s 
Fram near Oslo. You felt there had been great thought and foresight 
in the construction of the camps. There was no trace of the insane 
spending which characterizes so many government projects. Instead of 
the “d the cost, the government pays” attitude you felt a determi- 
nation to make every dollar yield its utmost. In the clothes depots, for 
instance, the new uniforms hang in place, neatly arranged, ready for 
use. New shoes, boots, rubber boots are likewise in readiness. But in 
adjoining rooms tailors are employed mending and repairing worn 
uniforms; in another cobblers are busy patching or re-soling shoes; in 
a third women are darning socks. Kach man hands in his soiled socks 
and is given a pair of clean mended ones. The woollens—sweaters, 
socks, mittens, and scarves—received as gifts are carefully put away 
with mothballs until the time comes to give them to the boys going 
overseas. Even in the kitchens, right after a meal, there is no waste or 
disorder. The kitchens are as bright and clean as one would have them 
in one’s own home and scrubwomen are at work with soap and water 
while the chefs look over the food that is left and plan how it may be 
utilized. 

Perhaps one of the reasons for the fight against waste is the fact that 
the funds for these camps do not come from some anonymous taxpayer 
or government source; they come from the life and blood, so to speak, 
of Norwegian sailors. It is the money earned by the Norwegian free 
merchant marine which enables the Norwegian Government to pay 
for all the activities of its Army, Navy, and Air Force, training in 
Canada and in action overseas, for planes as well as men, besides meet- 
ing all other expenses of the Norwegian Government, including the 
cost of the Embassies abroad and the interest due on Norway’s bonds 
and loans. It is not an exaggeration to say that every man in the Royal 
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Writing to Friends in the U.S.A. There Is no Writing Home for This Young 
Norwegian on Vacation at Vesle Skaugum 


Norwegian Air Force feels that the privileges he enjoys are paid for 
by the sailors at the risk of their lives and that therefore it is his plain 
duty to make the best use of his opportunities. The most casual visitor 
senses this feeling of cooperation, even if he were not informed that 
men and officers in the camps voluntarily give from $2 to $20 a month 
according to their pay towards the purchasing of more planes for 
training. Each plane costs about $15,000 and one has already been 
bought by money raised in this way. It has been christened S pirit of 
Norway I. Some $35,000 have already been collected by the boys for 
this purpose. In their paper, Lille Norge Avisen, one of the contribu- 
tors even suggested that all officers and men give up their entire pay 
for this purpose, with the exception of a dollar a month for tobacco 
and stamps. 

In connection with the purchase of planes for the R.N.A.F. the gen- 
erous movement started by Swedish friends of Norway should be 
noted. In their magnificent ““Wings for Norway” campaign the goal 
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Lining up in the Canteen at Muskoka for Ice Cream Cones 


of $300,000 has been set to purchase planes for training Norwegian 
pilots, and a most hearty response has been forthcoming. Danish- 
Americans, too, have made substantial contributions. 

It was at Vesle Skaugum that I met a group of pilots who had just 
won their wings and were waiting to go overseas. I had had visions 
of talking to these boys and hearing their experiences. But in seeing 
them there, before me, all in a group, so smiling, reserved, and polite, 
so young and yet so self-contained, it was impossible to ask questions. 
I could only sean their faces and wish them well and unconsciously 
look for a mark of predestination—for greatness or tragedy. I was 
shown a picture of the last squadron to leave, not very long before— 
boys as good-looking, clean-cut and fine as those before me—and was 
told that this one had been killed, this one had been frightfully 
wounded, this one had been registered absent. Which one of the boys 
in front of me would meet the same fate? 

* * * 


The sun set slowly on St. John’s Eve, Sankthans Aften. Prime Min- 
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Student Pilots at Muskoka Getting Instructions Before Taking Off 


ister Nygaardsvold was at Vesle Skaugum and the dinner at which 
he presided had a significant solemnity. He brought the boys about 
to leave a greeting from their King and their Government. The hall 
was decorated in Norwegian colors and the boys in their blue uniforms 
seemed to become part of an intangible Norway. Three elements, said 
the Prime Minister, counted in Norway’s resistance: the fighting forces 
abroad, the Norwegian merchant marine, and the people at home. The 
fighting forces would be instrumental in liberating Norway, but with- 
out the merchant marine no such efforts could be made; however, 
neither the fighting forces nor the marine would be of any avail if the 
people at home did not have the indomitable spirit which enables them 
grimly to support the hardships which they face, day after day. “You 
must not fail them,” said the Prime Minister. 

Fail the home front? Not these boys. If Norway is not helped, fed, 
and saved, it will not be the fault of the pilots of the R.N.A.F. 

“Tt’s hard to see them go,” I said to an officer as the boys passed by, 
moved and eager. “It’s not hard to go,” he said, “the hard thing is to 
stay behind.” 

On the shore of the lake the boys had built an enormous bonfire, and 
as dusk came on it glowed as fires glow all over Norway on St. John’s 
Eve. Around the huge leaping flames the boys grouped to sing their 
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favorite songs led by an officer and the Army Chaplain. A girl from a 
neighboring village came and played the accordion. Some of the boys 
slipped into canoes to watch the scene from the water. ‘Time seemed to 
stand still for a moment. 

* * * 

In a description of the Norwegian camps the women connected with 
them should not be forgotten. Among the secretaries, nurses, and 
switchboard operators are many girls who escaped either alone or with 
brothers or husbands by the so-called “easy way,” i.e. through Russia 
and Japan or Turkey and India. Many of the striking photographs of 
the camps we owe to a woman photographer, Mrs. Katrine Aas. A 
great many Norwegian women from Canada or the United States 
work in the cleaning and repairing squads. And it should be remarked 
that much of the cordial, homelike atmosphere of Vesle Skaugum is 
due to the tactful and efficient presence of the manager-housekeeper 
of the recreation center, Miss Hildur Vik. 

* * * 

In looking back at the visit to Little Norway, Muskoka, and Vesle 
Skaugum, two main impressions dominate. The first is admiration for 
the achievement of building up on foreign soil, a real “Little Norway” 
which Norwegians all over the world look upon as their home for the 
duration. The second is unbounded confidence in the future of a nation 
whose children show such stamina and courage. 


A Young Bear, Mascot of the Air Force 


Catherine Groth Sparrow recently visited the Training Centers of the Royal 
Norwegian Air Force in Canada for the American-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW. 





The Old Colony Church Built in 1848 Which Now Houses the Col- 
lection of Paintings by the Colony Artist, Olof Krans 


Bishop Hill 


A Coming Centennial 


By ALBIN WIDEN 


ISHOP HILL is the only Swedish-built community in Amer- 

ica. When I say this, I know that I am courting contradiction. 

I hear a chorus of protests rising all the way from New Sweden 
in Maine to Vinland in California, from settlements in the Middle 
West bearing such names as Stockholm, Gothenburg, Mora, and Van- 
ersborg, from Swedish colonies in Florida and Canada. Nevertheless, 
I think I am justified in putting Bishop Hill in a class by itself. 

All other Swedish communities in America have risen simply be- 
cause a larger or smaller group of Swedes have settled in one neigh- 
borhood and the community has grown up, so to speak, of itself. Bishop 
Hill came into being because a thousand Swedes decided to build up 
an ideal society on the prairies of Llinois. It was a communistic settle- 
ment based on agriculture, though all legitimate crafts and professions 
were represented. Bishop Hill had not only its own stock farm and its 
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own dairy, there were tailors, shoemakers, carpenters, painters, clock- 
makers, and handicraftsmen of various kinds. Bishop Hill had its own 
printing plant and published its own books and its own newspaper. 
If a stranger came to town, he could put up at Bishop Hill’s hotel, and 
there he could pay his bill with Bishop Hill’s money. For during the 
Civil War, Bishop Hill, like many other communities, printed its 
own money which was legal tender within its own boundaries. Bishop 
Hill had its own school and its own church, and in that connection— 
something that no other Swedish new settlement could boast a parallel 
to—its own religion and its own prophet. The prophet’s name was 
Eric Janson and, as we may readily see, it was the prophet Janson who 
had set the whole thing in motion. 

A Swedish writer tells of how, as a boy, he experienced a literary 
event simply by reading the title of a book. It was Fredrika Bremer’s 
Homes in the New World, He never read the book, but the title stimu- 
lated his imagination. New homes in a new world—new heavens and 
a new earth! There are many European idealists who have not only 
looked upon America as the land of the future in a general way, but 
who have started out to build in that great, fair land models for the 
Millennium. Among the three score and ten more or less communisti- 
‘ally colored ideal settlements that have been founded in America 
during the last two centuries, Bishop Hill is decidedly one of the most 
interesting. It was a practical attempt at founding a communistie dic- 
tatorship and is well worth studying from various angles. 

Briefly, the history of the colony is as follows. In the 1840s a farmer 
and grain dealer by name Eric Janson, a native of Biskopskulla in 
Uppland, began to preach in Halsingland. He claimed that his doc- 
trine was based on the Christian faith, though it was in opposition to 
that of the clergy and the Established Church. The picture of him that 
emerges from descriptions—there is no portrait extant—is that of a 
religious fanatic, a lean man with burning eyes and prominent front 
teeth which gave him a peculiar appearance. He exercised a hypnotic 
influence over his listeners and won many adherents. He made himself 
the center not only of the new religious movement, but also of the 
doctrine he preached. He felt himself called to be a reformer, and 
when the authorities took action, both against the unorthodox doctrine 
in his sermons and against the disturbances they caused, the members 
of the sect began to discuss the possibility of emigrating to America 
in order to found a colony for the elect. It may be questioned whether 
Janson himself had in advance made any detailed plans for the colony, 
which was founded in Illinois in 1846 and was named after the native 
place of the prophet, Bishop Hill, a literal translation of Biskopskulla. 
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Old Colony Houses 


The community of property seems to have developed less from theo- 
retic principles than from the force of circumstance. Not all the mem- 
bers had sufficient funds to pay their journey and it was necessary 


therefore to form a common treasury. The wealthiest man among the 
founders of the colony was a farmer from Dalecarlia who sold his farm 
for 20,000 rix-dollars and changed the money into gold which he 
carried in a red lunch box. This relic is still preserved by his descend- 
ants at Bishop Hill. He spent his fortune in the most unselfish manner 
in order to pull the colony through the first difficult years, and under 
the name of Guldgubben he still lives in the oral traditions of the place. 
At any rate, the common treasury resulted in making the land common 
property and the entire colony became a communistic organization 
with, of course, the prophet as dictator. Sharing with the poor was an 
attractive trait which distinguished the colony throughout its history. 
In a letter from Jon Olsson to Eric Jonsson in Norrala, dated No- 
vember 26, 1857, we read: “Many poor and indigent countrymen, be- 
sides widows and fatherless, have this autumn been admitted into our 
colony, but rarely have any of the rich and well-born offered them- 
selves, for it is as Scripture says, not many of these are called.” If we 
should ask whether Bishop Hill from a purely sociological point of 
view showed any native Swedish features, we must immediately declare 
that at any rate it did not carry on the traditions from Swedish villages. 
Bishop Hill reminds us rather of a Swedish estate, where, however, 
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there were no crofters, but where all were men-servants and maid- 
servants or laborers. We might also compare the colony to a large 
family farm, such as we know, not only from Viking times, but from 
our own day, one where the children remain on the farm and continue 
to live there even after they have grown up and founded their own 
families. When the colony, after an existence of seventeen years, was 
dissolved, the property was divided according to the rules of Swedish 
inheritance in every detail, and in a manner which did honor to the 
Swedish sense of justice. 

The settlers adapted crafts from the home country in trying to 
make a living on the prairie. In the letter quoted above we read further: 
“With regard to the condition of our congregation, we have all during 
the past summer enjoyed good health with very few exceptions, and 
at present there is no one in the hospital, for which precious gift we 
must thank the Guardian of our health. The peace and good fellow- 
ship which obtain among us come from the same Giver of good gifts, 
and we must thank Him also for the blessed growth of our seed in this 
rich soil, and for the favorable weather for harvesting the same.” This 
sounds like an idyl but, during the first years of the colony’s existence, 
there was another picture—a story of hunger and cholera, of sickness 
and death and hopeless misery. The great hordes of immigrants who 
set their course for America left Sweden in order to get a better living, 
and on the whole they succeeded. The Bishop Hill colonists were per- 
haps the only Swedish pioneers in America who had to eat bread made 
of bark—a food which at that time was still common in large parts of 
Sweden. But we also see that the colony adapted Swedish traditions 
in order to improve its economy. In Hialsingland, from which province 
most of the colonists came, there has from of old been extensive culti- 
vation of flax and preparation of linen. The Bishop Hill colonists now 
started growing flax on a large scale; their women prepared the linen 
and spun it. Soon the thumping of looms was heard from cottage to 
cottage, and lengths of linen cloth were sold and brought the colonists 
ready cash. 

When the first Swedes came to Bishop Hill it was a slope rising from 
the prairie, covered with deciduous woods through which a brook 
flowed. The first houses to be built were Swedish backstugor, log cabins 
half sunk in the ground. Nothing now remains of these early buildings 
except an occasional depression in the hillside with a few fallen rem- 
nants of the construction. The brook, which in the days of the colony 
was large enough to drive a mill, is now, at least in the summer, nothing 
but a dry ditch. A large tent was used by the colonists as an assembly 
hall, but they soon built a church and after a few years, when they had 
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Log Cabins, Half Dugouts, on the Style of the Swedish “Backstugor” 


From a Painting by Olof Krans 


learned how to make bricks, they began work on a large community 
house. According to tradition, it was a German builder who drew the 
plans, and the buildings were at that time the largest to be found west 
of Chicago. The colony had begun with a farm of sixty acres, but in 
the year 1859 the accounts show that it had assets worth more than 
$770,000, assets that had been created in a decade of hard work. At 
that time the buildings of the colony were long since completed. There 
rose on the prairie a town with large houses, workshops, barns, and 
cattle-pens. The community had room for a thousand persons. It kept 
up economic connections with the outside world, but otherwise lived 
its own life. Discipline was strict—as appears not least from the man- 
ner of solving the problems of marriage. During the early period, 
before adequate houses had been built, Janson laid down the law that 
no marriages could take place. When houses were ready, the young 
people were ordered to marry. They were coupled together ten at a 
time, without regard to personal taste or preference, and the mass 
wedding was arranged. Janson himself performed the ceremony. Out- 
doors in the grove, under tall trees and the blue heavens, the young 
people made their vows. On one occasion twenty-four couples were 
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The Big Brick Building, Finished in 1851, Burned in 1928. The Kiln-Dried Bricks 

Were Made on the Premises. Lime-stone from Which Lime Was Made Was Hauled 

from Spoon River, Twenty-five Miles Distant. Men and Women Worked Side by Side 
on the Construction 


married in one day. Every bride had a wreath in her hair, but otherwise 
no particular wedding garment was allowed. After the large brick 
building—now burned down—with dining rooms seating one hundred 
persons had been finished, weddings took place there. The first time 
fourteen couples were married in one day. 

The development of the colony took a direction very different from 
what the founders had planned. The first difficult years were past, but 
then a great calamity struck the community. An adventurer who had 
managed to get married into the colony decided to leave it, and wanted 
to take his wife with him. This led to a lawsuit and, during the course 
of the trial in Cambridge, Janson, who was one of the defendants, was 
shot down by his opponent. The faithful believers waited three days 
for him to rise from the dead, but when no miracle happened, they 
buried him and sat down to discuss what to do about the administration 
of the colony in the future. A board of managers was elected and the 
colony continued to flourish. But after a while difficulties arose. The 
managers acted arbitrarily and used the public funds for speculations. 
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When finally they were forced to render an account of their steward- 
ship, it was found that the economy of the colony had been undermined. 
There followed a division of property which, so far as we are able to 
judge from the documents, seems to have been very fair in giving 
every member his rightful share. As for the religious aspect of the 
colony, after Janson’s death one of the disciples who had been closest 
to him was appointed preacher, but there seems to have been an uncer- 
tain fumbling among various extreme religious views. The old church is 
still standing, but it has not been used for many years. There is no one 
now who calls Eric Janson prophet, although when I was in Bishop 
Hill in the autumn of 1939 I met an old lady who told me that she had 
never cared to affiliate with the Methodist Church—the only one now 
in the place—because she still had a feeling that she belonged to the 
old church of the colony. This was the last survival of that independ- 
ence in religion which once had been the occasion of the founding of 
Bishop Hill. 

The history of Bishop Hill, spanning over less than two decades if 
we count the time when the colony was still functioning, has by no 
means been neglected. Nevertheless it would be well worth a mono- 
graph which should treat the subject from an ethnological and socio- 
logical as well as a general historical standpoint, and we might wish 
that it would attract a group of specialists who could create a literary 
monument to the colony for its hundredth anniversary in 1946. A study 
of a collective farm on a large scale one hundred years ago might have 
significance today. It would be interesting to trace how Swedish meth- 
ods and tools were adapted to American conditions; to mention only 
one thing, for the first two years Swedish scythes were used, but later 
these gave place to American cradles. The cultivation of corn was 
something new to the colonists, but they seem to have solved the prob- 
lem without difficulty. Swedish technical ability is shown when the 
immigrants, without further ado, improved upon the American tools 
they had acquired, and it was still more evident when the municipal 
building had been finished and a tower clock was needed. An ordinary 
parlor clock was picked to pieces and new parts were made in exactly 
the same proportions but twice as large, and when they were put to- 
gether, there was a tower clock which struck the hours and showed the 
passage of time! The division of labor into the smallest detail is another 
subject which could be studied. In our day Sweden has been praised 
as a pioneer in cooperation and, when we consider the history of Bishop 
Hill, we are inclined to think that cooperation must be natural to the 
Swedes. 

The dissolution of the colony organization would also furnish food 
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for thought. I have tried, through the archive material to which I have 
had access, to gain an idea of how the seeds of dissolution were first 
sown. The draft of a letter from an anonymous writer seems to me to 
contain significant points. He writes: “The first occasion of my declar- 
ing that I would no longer hand over to strangers the money I could 
earn by my labor was at the meeting called in the church. I said a few 
words about our board of managers and the first time I was silenced, 
but afterwards Jacobson declared that I should be allowed to say my 
say and when I then began to speak again, Olof Johnson said he did 
not hear what I was talking about and did not know whether it was 
about horses or carts. Wherefore I was asked to approach nearer to 
him, which I did. . . . I have never meant to keep the money for my 
share, as we have been falsely accused by various people. . . .” The 
letter furthermore contains a description of how the writer, who voiced 
the opposition at the meeting, did not get a chance to discuss the matter 
with the board of managers of the colony, of how they disregarded him, 
sabotaged discussion, and afterwards left, thereby putting an end to 
the meeting. It is plain that by this time confidence in the management 
of the colony had begun to weaken. This is shown first and foremost 
by the fact that some of the members who worked for persons outside 
the colony did not hand their earnings in to the common treasury, as 
they were supposed to do. This is something more than an isolated act 
of revolt. It is a matter of principle, which puts the theory of common 
property rights to the most severe test. The original idea had been that 
all should work and that all should get their maintenance. The land 
should be held in common and the treasury also. But what if any one 
earned money outside of the colony? It was at this point that the soli- 
darity broke down, at the same time as gossip began to circulate in the 
colony to the effect that the board of managers did not deserve confi- 
dence. The question of private property rights, especially the idea that 
the colonists were. to work without getting any pay, which naturally 
seemed odd from a Swedish point of view, was a subject that was often 
debated in letters passing between colonists and their relatives at home 
in Sweden. 

In the report of a meeting, dated May 11, 1868, several people are 
mentioned as having been appointed to “bring all business and trans- 
actions of the colony to a fair and complete end and legally dissolve this 
corporation.” The report of the division of property is a significant 
document. It was not only the land that was divided, but the houses, 
furniture, stock, and implements were all apportioned. In this way we 
get a complete inventory of the real and movable properties of the 
colony. On the whole the members seem to have been extremely well 
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satisfied with the apportion- 
ment. The houses could of 
course not be divided in any 
other way than by giving the 
residents property rights in the 
apartments they occupied, and 
to this day it is possible, with 
good luck, to buy an apartment 
in one of the community houses 
in Bishop Hill. 

From the historian’s view- 
point, Bishop Hill is a perfect 
gold mine. Added to this, it 
possesses what is really a unique 
treasure in a rustic art gallery 
that probably has no counter- 
part either in America or in 
Sweden. It was created by an 
untaught artist, Olof Krans, 


Peter Helstrém, Colony Schoolmaster 


Portrait by Olof Krans 


Olof Krans 
Self-Portrait 


born November 2, 1838, in Vast- 
manland. 

Krans was from the begin- 
ning called Olof Olson, and the 
change in name is significant. 
He came to Bishop Hill with 
his parents in 1850 and joined 
the Northern Army in 1861. In 
Sweden it was common practice 
that persons who did military 
service changed their names 
ending in -son and took a name 
that was regarded as more mili- 
tary, and Olof followed this tra- 
dition. Krans was the military 
name of the family, and had evi- 
dently been borne by the father 
when he served in the land army 
in Sweden’s last war. 
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Krans was discharged the following year and came home to find 
that the beloved of his soul had married another. The years that fol- 
lowed were a time of general depression for him. After a while he 
moved to Galesburg, established himself as a painter, and married a 
girl named Christina Aspequist. Later he moved to Galva and did 
decorative painting. While a convalescent after an accident in which 
he injured one leg, he began to ponder the undertaking which was to 
keep his name green for posterity. Krans wanted to erect a monument 
to the Bishop Hill colony which should be more lasting than one of 
copper. He went to work and painted a whole series of portraits of 
the first colonists as he remembered them from the old days; in fact 
some of them were still living at the end of the century. He painted also 
scenes from their workaday life as he had himself seen them, seed-time 
and harvest, corn-planting and haymaking. 

The first portrait was bought by the subject himself for five dollars; 
he thought it so ugly that he hid it in a clothes closet in order that no 
one should see it. This incident may have made Krans thoughtful. After 
that he painted one portrait after another, but he never sold his can- 
vases. The old colony church 
had not been assigned to any- 
one; it still belonged to the com- 
munity as a whole. So Krans 
carried his works of art there, 
one by one, as he finished them, 
and placed them in a room in 
the church without questions or 
explanations. And there they 
still are, leaning against the 
walls—about seventy portraits 
and ten other paintings, a per- 
fect treasure-trove for a histo- 
rian of culture. 

One does not have to be an 
art critic in order to see that 
Krans as an artist was self- 
taught. The lack of technical 
skill is evident. The whole is 
amateurish and all the portraits , 
are done in a home-made man- Mrs. Octavia Johnson, Daughter-in-Law 
ner. But his genre pictures give of the Founder, the Colony Beauty 
evidence of his sense of color, as Painting by Olof Krans 
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Reaping on the “Collective Farm” of Bishop Hill 
Painting by Olof Krans 


his portraits show an eye for character that reminds us of the well- 
known Doderhultern and his wooden sculpture. The scenes he painted 
of people working in groups in the fields give something characteristic 
of Bishop Hill and indeed these paintings are in composition the best 
and most interesting of all that Krans has done. There is an inner 
kinship between his art and Bishop Hill at the time of the colony 
poor, laborious, harsh, angular, and Swedish. 

When Krans died in the year 1916, he was unknown outside of his 
own small circle. Since then, many tourists have visited Bishop Hill 
and turned the old portraits in the church from the wall. In 1939 some 
of his paintings were restored and copied through the agency of the 
W.P.A., and the copies were shown at a small exhibition in Chicago in 
the autumn of the same year. This remarkable art gallery in Bishop 
Hill is therefore not wholly unknown. Nevertheless one can but think 
with great apprehension of what might happen to it. The big brick 
building in Bishop Hill burned down to the ground a few years ago 
because of carelessness in the use of an iron stove. In the shingled church 
the first story is still used as a residence. If it should catch fire some day, 
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Sowing by Hand. A Line of Women with Long Staves Was Posted in the Field to 
Guide the Sowers 


Painting by Olof Krans 


not only would the church be destroyed, but the remarkable collection 
of paintings would most likely be consumed by the flames and an 
invaluable record would thus be lost. Bishop Hill ought to have its own 
museum where those old relics could be safely preserved and where 
they could be adequately exhibited so that justice could be done them. 
We may hope that the approaching centennial will be made the occa- 
sion not only for raising a literary monument to Bishop Hill, but also 
for creating a museum in which the relics of that important chapter in 
Swedish American pioneer history can be preserved. It is a task which 
should not be neglected. 


Albin Widén first came to this country in 1935 with a Fellowship from Sverige- 
Amerika Stiftelsen. He came once more in 1939 specifically to study the history of 
Swedes in America, and has written a book on the subject. He is the author also of 
several novels, often with a Swedish historical background. 





Denmark’s Consolation 


By N. F. S. Grunptvie 


Translated from the Danish by S. Foster Damon 


than the hills of our native islands, 

but we Danskers rejoice in the quiet North 
for our lowlands and rolling highlands. 
No towering peaks thundered over: our birth: 
it suits us best to remain on earth. 


Fe: WHITER mountains shine splendidly forth 


Far lovelier countrysides may be found, 

as the foreigner truthfully teaches; 

but the Dansker shall build his home by the Sound, 
with forget-me-nots under the beeches. 

Our children and sages together agree 

on our blossoming field in the tremulous sea. 


Far greater deeds on the battlefield 

are performed by the foreign-born scion. 

And yet not in vain bears the Dane on his shield, 
with the Hearts, the proud Lion by Lion. 

Let the Eagles contest the ball of the earth; 
the Dansker stays true to the flag of his birth. 


Far cleverer people are living elsewhere 

than here, in our small fraternity ; 

but for household use we have brains to spare, 
though our dreams do not reach eternity. 

If the heart burns for truth and the right lifelong, 
time will always show that we were not wrong. 


Far nobler and subtler language may swing 

the foreigner’s spirit unhalted ; 

the Dansker, however, can truthfully sing 

about what is fair and exalted. 

Though our mother-tongue may fall wrong by a hair, 
it appeals more than strangers perhaps are aware. 


Far more of rare metals, the white and the red, 
have strangers, before which they grovel. 

But every Dane has his daily bread, 

though he dwell in a palace or hovel. 

And so of our riches we truly can vaunt, 

when few have too much, with still fewer in want. 


From A Book of Danish Verse, The American-Scandinavian Foundation, 1922 
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Grundtvig and Kold 


By Davin L. MacKaye 


Udby, October 1939 
N THE SOUTH OF SJ HLLAND, the Danish island of which 


Copenhagen is the jewel, lies the provincial town of Vordingborg. 
It looks out over waters which come in from the Baltic, as romantic 
a sea as exists anywhere on earth. The Hamburg express, which rushes 
southward from Copenhagen to discharge at Gedser passengers for 


Germany, stops at Vor- 
dingborg. 

About twelve kilome- 
ters from this provincial 
center is a small village 
‘alled Udby. A by-road to 
Udby turns off the high- 
way running from Vor- 
dingborg to Presto. It 
makes a fish-hook ending, 
and Udby is built around 
this hook. At the angle is 
the village store. At the 
barb is the manse, built 
with its four sides around 
a yard according to the 
design of the old peasant 
homes of Denmark. At 
the point of the hook is 
Udby Church. It is built 
in the shadow of the hill. 
The cemetery presses 
close around the church, 
and the tombstones march 
up the rise. The dead of 








Be Se ee 


N.F.S. Grundtvig 
After a Drawing by J. Vilh. Gertner 


Udby have been buried around this church since 1578. 

The grave nearest the rear door of the church is that of Johan 
Grundtvig, who died in 1813. Once upon a time this Grundtvig lived in 
the manse and was pastor of this church. On September 8, 1783, a son 


was born to him in a room whose two small windows look out over the 
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Udby Manse Where Grundivig Was Born 


low rolling hills and beautiful fields of South Sjzlland. The son was 
christened Nicolaj Frederik Severin, but when he was an old man, 
people began to call him the Prophet of the North. 

As in hundreds of other Danish country parish churches, the square 
front tower of Udby Church has a stepped front. By closing one’s eyes 
and using a little imagination, one can see in it the semblance of organ 
pipes. 

In Copenhagen, in the Bispeberg district, workmen were, at the 
moment, putting the finishing touches to a towering architectural mas- 
terpiece whose interior lines are pure Gothic. The exterior of this struc- 
ture, however, is not Gothic, but an apotheosis of the timid little parish 
church at Udby. It reaches out and upwards in the form of a mighty 
organ whose pipes lose themselves in the blue of the Copenhagen sky. 
Around it, in graceful ranks, their architecture adapted to the central 
structure, are rows of apartments for people of no great income. These 
people tell you that the magnificent church is a memorial to Nicola) 
Frederik Severin Grundtvig, titular bishop and workhouse pastor. In 
his lifetime, the hierarchy of the church refused him a pulpit. 

This man, whose voice from the Vartov workhouse in Copenhagen 
was heard over all Scandinavia, had his personality shaped by the little 
world which lay outside the windows in Udby, by the peasant children 
with whom he played there and by their parents, and above all by the 
imaginative mother who filled him with the legends and myths of 
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Village of Udby Seen from the Churchyard 


Denmark, from the story of the goose on the tower of Vordingborg 
fortress to the poetry of Valkyrie loves. All of this he knew up to his 


ninth year. 

The rooms where the boy Grundtvig lived are bare now, except for 
a few articles of furniture and a historically invaluable collection of old 
photographs on the wall. The father’s bookcase, patterned in old 
Egyptian design, still contains books, a set of Holberg and a few others 
of eighteenth and early nineteenth century printing which the woman 
from the corner store, who acts as guide, will tell you are the original 
collection. Grundtvig’s real library, however, is now part of the library 
in Grundtvighus in Copenhagen. But it is worth the 50 Ore museum 
charge at the manse to see the old bookcase. 

The pilgrimage to Udby was the high point of a six months study of 
adult education in Scandinavia. It was possible to study indefinitely 
the works which followed upon the inspiration and philosophy of 
Bishop Grundtvig without being able to grasp something essential to 
the whole story, something which the books, however profound, and the 
experts, however experienced, were unable to supply. There is not 
much at Udby that adds detail to the story of adult education. The 
village lies sleepily in the sun as it has for three hundred years or more. 
There is no monumental school, seminary, statue, tradition, or inspira- 
tion in Udby. The old Grundtvig rooms are shabby and seldom visited. 
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Entrance to Udby Churchyard Front Elevation of Udby Church 


The specific historical feeling is lost in the general historical feeling. 
Here is not one Dane called Grundtvig set up on a pedestal. Here are 
fifteen generations of Danes lying in their own earth. But the missing 
essential was here. After Udby, the story was clear. 

The woman who came over from the store with the keys was the miss- 
ing essential. She was not, it was clear, an expert on education, or even 
on Grundtvig. But she knew Grundtvig, and the accent on knew here 
is somewhat different from that on the word referring to expert knowl- 
edge. She did not know that Grundtvig was famous in America, nor 
that doctors of philosophy in Ireland had been concerned with him, nor 
that other men and women in various parts of the world were humbly 
dedicating their lives to forwarding his educational ideals. 

She knew Grundtvig as a man who lived in Udby when he was a boy 
and who grew up and spoke for the peasants in the high places, one who 
had a powerful effect on religious thought as it was explained even now 
from the Udby pulpit. She also knew which of his three wives whose 
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pictures hang on the walls, was really “his.” The element of historic 
time dropped out. Here Grundtvig was thought of as a near-contem- 
porary, a human sort of a fellow. 

She responded to Grundtvig as she did to the present pastor, or any 
other familiar notable. Probably she would have been quite naive in her 
answers to a philosophic testing on the “Living Word” or the other 
parts of Grundtvig’s educational theory, but she would have recognized 
those things, if they were explained, as matters familiar to her from her 
daily life. Perhaps she would have been a little surprised that they were 
taken out of their matrix of Danish thought and turned into abstract 
theory, written about in books. 

The missing essentials in the stranger’s knowledge of Grundtvig 
were found in this Dane-eyed view of the man, the lack of glorification, 
the absence of any idealization of his character, the closeness between 
him and the Danes, the great self-respect with which the Danes look at 
the Prophet of the North. 

Grundtvig was a nationalist and his nationalism began at Udby. He 
loved Denmark, beginning with South Sjelland. He saw the Danes— 
and the villagers of Udby—as a great people. Yet between him and the 
twentieth-century nationalists there is not one great gap, but two. 

In the first place, the greatness of the Danes, in Grundtvig’s belief, 
is something apart from numbers, size of territory, colonies, or the 
ability to conquer colonies. The military element is not lacking, for 
there is nostalgic reference to the imperialist period of Denmark in 
North Europe, but there is not, even in Grundtvig’s early writing, any 
hunger for Lebensraum, or any ambition to prove greatness in a trial- 
at-arms. What the Danes are they can be in small confines. Nothing in 
them requires another man’s house for expression. Nor is there in his 
theory of nationalism any argument for self-sufficiency. 

The second contrast between Grundtvig’s nationalism and modern 
nationalism is even more important. The former was cultural, not 
economic. It had no thought of the expansion of trusts and cartels, of 
financial dominion, of colonial magnificence. It eschewed all of this. 
Grundtvig, popular with his monarch, could not see eye-to-eye with 
him respecting dynastic ambitions in Schleswig-Holstein. “Danish 
nationalism ends where the Danish language is no longer used,” was 
Grundtvig’s principle. 

Fifty years later the Swedish Christian Youth movement was devel- 
oping a thought which stemmed from Grundtvigian nationalism. 
Swedish university students early in this century were going about 
their land in pairs presenting the simple argument that the Swedes 
were a unique people, that God must have had a special purpose in 
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creating such a unique people, that it behooved the Swedes to develop 
themselves as Swedish men and women in the virtues of their race that 
God’s purpose might be served. Grundtvig felt that way about the 
Danes. It turned out in the end that the Swedes could practise that 
nationalism on one side of the Gresund and the Danes on the other side, 
yet neither nationalism was the same and, far from being competitive, 
each helped the other to develop its unique qualities. 

This does not sound like modern nationalism, but it is nationalism, 
nevertheless. This nationalistic philosophy gave birth to the Grundt- 
vigian theories of education which are as applicable to one nation as to 
another, without ceasing to be nationalistic where they are introduced. 

On the express from Copenhagen to Vordingborg the compartment 
held a cross-section of a world which for six weeks had been at war, 
either actually with arms, or theoretically with ideas. At that time 
neither Denmark nor any other Scandinavian country was involved 
either with arms or ideas in the war. There were in the compartment 
two Americans, not neutral, not belligerent. There was an elderly 
Danish woman going to succor her son’s orphaned family in Berlin. 
There were a Dane and his daughter en route to Africa via Holland 
and England. There was, finally, a Hamburg merchant in foreign 
trade returning from Copenhagen. The elderly woman and the mer- 
chant—that is, the two who would stop in Germany—were surrounded 
by bundles. When the customs officer examined them, the fellow-pas- 
sengers saw bottles of cream, kilos of butter, cartons of eggs. Both had 
burdened themselves to the utmost with these necessities, almost unob- 
tainable in Germany. 

To the two pilgrims for Udby, there was a contrast here symbolical 
of the world. The Hamburg merchant with his fixed surprise over the 
copy of the London Telegraph he had purchased in Copenhagen, was 
eloquent of all the woes of modern economic nationalism. An important 
and enterprising man, he had been reduced by the necessities of his 
system to the level of an ignoramus without enough to eat. He was 
angry, disturbed, and ignorant of every reality which surrounded him 
and his business. The Danes, a humbler and gentler lot, retained a func- 
tioning intelligence. They were well-fed, well-cared-for, and free 
agents, who talked as they pleased. They were not surprised that peo- 
ple from Germany, one of the great nations, should come to one of the 
smallest of countries for enough to eat. That was the way things were 
because Denmark was that sort of a place, thanks in part to men like 
Grundtvig. 

The Danes were all extremely interested in the pilgrimage to Udby. 
They were grateful to the Americans for an interest in their great man, 
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whose cultural nationalism was a living force in Denmark. ‘The Ger- 
man, one of a powerful, ingenious, and industrious race, was glad to 
have his Danish butter and cream, but he knew nothing of Grundtvig. 

When the Americans left the train at Vordingborg, the pleasant 
farewells of both Danes and German were mixed a little with envy of 
people who could stop short of the ferry at Gedser to make a peaceful 
pilgrimage to Udby. 


The Shoemaker’s Son of,Thisted 


In 1848 a Dane with a passion for social order, who had been until 
just a short time before a missionary and a bookbinder in Syria, joined 
the Danish army and shared in the victory over Prussia. He was Kristen 
Kold, son of a shoemaker in Thisted, Jutland. Upon his discharge from 
the army, Kristen Kold began to wonder why men at peace could not 
feel the bonds of fellowship as keenly as those on a campaign in defense 
of their country. To bring about such a fellowship in peace became the 
life work of this stubborn, sincere man. He hated the hypocrisies of 
convention with the same eagerness that Grundtvig displayed. He 
began, indeed, with a small loan from Bishop Grundtvig; he ended as 
the inspiration of the folk-high-school movement in Denmark. Danes 
speak most of Grundtvig, the Prophet of the North, but that is perhaps 

a habit built naturally around 
the glittering figure who out- 
shone in his lifetime the humbler 
worker at Ryslinge and Dalum. 
No Dane, however, makes the 
mistake of subordinating Kold 
to Grundtvig. He was no St. 
Paul to the other man but, in 
the words of a modern Danish 
leader in adult education, “an 
inspired peasant.” His inspira- 
tion was his own. 
Kold accepted the doctrine of 
the “Living Word” as the result 
of his own experiences as a 
teacher of children. He lost out 
“ in the State schools because he 
a : refused to use the drill-master 
Kvisten Rold techniques of the conventional 
After a Lithograph education of the young. In 1851, 
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with insufficient funds and in poor quarters at Ryslinge, Kold opened 
the first typical folk high school. The existing venture at that time, a 
school at Rédding in Slesvig, was a compromise between Grundtvig’s 
philosophy and the formal pattern. 

Kold’s first year was a rigorous one, for his total income from his 
students for tuition, board, and lodging for the winter amounted to less 
than $250. at present exchange values; however, it had a larger buy- 
ing power then. Nevertheless, as Kold and his colleague with their 
fifteen students put down their beds of an evening in the common attic 
and then lay awake for hours discussing the world, God, and man, there 
were laid the foundations of the Danish folk high school, which are 
neither in books nor stones. 

In the next decade the Danish-Prussian war closed Rédding, which 
reopened at Askov near Esbjerg under Ludvig Schroder, a disciple of 
Grundtvig. Schroder was a mighty man, a man of strength, of proud 
appearance, and of moods. He swayed people with his oratory. He bent 
his energy to those Danish activities, such as the reclamation of the 
heath, by which Denmark recaptured her self-respect after 1864. He 
stood uncompromisingly for hard work, moral character, and thrift, 
and spoke his mind in sharp words when it was necessary. Ludwig 
Schroder was a great man, but he was not Kold sleeping in an attic with 
his students and talking with inspired genius of the world, God, and 
man. 

Thus there are two streams of thinking in the Grundtvigian tradi- 
tion, one stemming from Schréder’s Askov, the other from Kold’s 
Ryslinge. 

But what they have in common adds up to what was, and what may 
still survive to be, something new in cultural life. This new thing pro- 
foundly affects that part of education associated with it; that is, adult 
education. It affects the method of teaching; it changes conventional 
ideas of what should be taught. These changes in emphasis are not the 
product of a disintegration in educational thinking, of whimsical ex- 
perimentation, or even of a competitive pedagogical theory. They are 
marks of an educational and cultural movement from a new direction. 
In Denmark it has maintained a stubborn independence side by side 
with educational formality, and the two systems get along with good 
humor. In other Scandinavian countries there is a tendency to synthe- 
size the two systems, formal conceptions, if anything, having the greater 
weight. 

There are many stories about Kold, but the one which has most point 
at the moment is this: 
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A visiting committee, headed by a civil official of high local position, 
called on the school at Ryslinge to determine its fitness to receive a gov- 
ernment subsidy. The students were interrogated to begin with, and 
Kold, who abhorred and repudiated examinations, saw with distress one 
after another of his young men labelled ignoramuses. The interroga- 
tion was then turned on Kold himself and, from scholastic batteries, the 
committee fired one broadside after another at him. He was, of course, 
sunk. The committee, filled with indignation at this misuse of the word 
school, were about to leave, when the dignitary said, ““Hold on, we have 
learned what Herr Kold does not know. Let us find out what he does 
know.” Turning to the teacher, he said, “Herr Kold, will you not talk 
to us in your own way?” 

Only too happy, Kold began. A half hour passed, and the committee 
listened with interest. In the second half hour, they became entranced 
with the ideas of the shoemaker’s son from Thisted. During the second 
hour, they realized that the people of Denmark were speaking to them. 
In the third hour, they gave Kold the subsidy. The Living Word had 
met the Book and conquered. 

If this story were not true, it would have to be invented, so aptly does 
it illustrate the real nature of the Grundtvigian philosophy as con- 
trasted with the State philosophy of education. It emphasizes, too, the 
decent honesty of the Danish intellect which could accept the contrast 
without rancor. Grundtvig and his colleagues reached over and beyond 
the scheme of values which one sees as he looks at formal education. 
Their view also reaches over and beyond the “systems.” Grundtvig had 
been subjected to the sterilities of rationalism and to the lilting melan- 
cholies of romanticism in turn, but had pushed them both aside and 
built a Danism out of peasant bricks, going down into the mental soil 
of his country for structural materials and using the moral designs of 
simple people for an architectural guide. When he got through he had 
a system which was not his own but yet one that was not in the chain 
of European intellectual evolution. Into this system Kold breathed 
life, and it has lived ever since. There is more forthrightness than intel- 
lectual finesse in it, but it is not by any means of unelaborated peasant 
design. There are force, logic, and genius in it. 

The system lives in the folk high school. The Danish aspect of the 
system lives in the Danish folk high school, but it cannot be too defi- 
nitely stated that when the folk high school of Grundtvig, Kold, and 
Schroder is moved to a new soil, the Danish aspect of the system col- 
lapses. This is not because the validity of the school has been destroyed, 
but because the essence of Grundtvigianism is the relationship between 
the structure and the soil it is built upon. The proof of that is in Den- 
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mark itself. The system is an agrarian one; its one successful venture in 
an urban area, the Borup Folk High School in Copenhagen, resulted in 
a change of form; even then it remained a single unit and did not be- 
come an urban system of units. 

It is precisely at this point that Grundtvig’s cultural nationalism and 
Kold’s educational method should be examined attentively instead of 
being dismissed as a mere item in comparative education. It is quite true 
that the Danish folk high school is a local affair, but the theory behind 
it is universal and is as applicable to the United States or to China as 
to Denmark. More precisely, it is applicable to given parts of the 
United States or of China, rather than to the whole. There are no roots 
to our national culture, taken as a lump, for that which is American and 
not local is the product of brand advertising, national conventions, fea- 
ture writers, trade associations, even of the educational system, with the 
dominant elements shaped up a priori by groups at the top and fun- 
neled down, with less and less effect as the basic strata are approached. 
The new farmer would say the whole thing grows under a system of 
hydroponics. 

The Grundtvigian nationalism (which would become localism in 
America) could not be established for example on l’esprit d’ Espagne 
of Los Angeles, nor on the Haysian atmosphere of Hollywood, but it 
could strike roots in the mountain provinces of California, or possibly 
in San Francisco. It might not flourish in authoritarian Boston, but it 
would in Maine. Except that upon fulfilling its growth in such places, 
it would not be Grundtvigian but Californian or characteristic of 
Maine, as the case might be. The requirement for the success of such an 
educational movement is the genuineness of common feeling and its 
historic depth and continuity. A cultural nationalism of this sort would 
satisfy the yearning of Josiah Royce for more “provincialism”’ in 
America. In his Race Questions, Provincialism, and other American 
Problems, he writes: 

“For my present purpose a county, a State, or even a large section 
of the country such as New England, might constitute a province. For 
me, then, a province shall mean any one part of a national domain 
which is, geographically and socially, sufficiently unified to have a true 
consciousness of its own unity, to feel pride in its own ideals and cus- 
toms, and to possess a sense of its distinction from other parts of the 
country... .” 

“My thesis is that, in the present state of the world’s civilization, and 
of the life of our own country, the time has come to emphasize, with a 
new meaning and intensity, ‘the positive value, the absolute necessity 
for our welfare, of a wholesome provincalism, as a saving power to 
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which the world in the near future will need more and more to 
appeal... .” 

But not under any circumstances does Grundtvig’s philosophy seek 
the preservation of provincial thinking. Rather this cultural national- 
ism tends to depreciate the present status of thought and to idealize the 
past, not to distort the history of the past, but to establish the history of 
the future in brighter and happier terms. It recognizes that there can- 
not be, by fiat, a break with the past, a clearing off of the mental 
grounds for the construction of a new, streamlined edifice. It realizes, 
also, that we cannot build satisfactorily when completely ignorant that 
there has been a past. With Grundtvig, the past is a local thing. 

In order to accomplish this purpose the Grundtvigians had to leave 
the current intellectual and educational systems, seek teachers else- 
where, develop new teaching methods, and invent new kinds of schools. 
The new teachers, the new method, the new school, were Danish. The 
same philosophy applied in Maine, Alabama, or California, would not 
duplicate the Danish system, but the teachers, the method, and the 
school would be equally new. 

If throughout the world, as throughout Scandinavia in fact, there 
were such a cultural nationalism, different in all units, there would still 
be a common center. The materials would not be similar in quality, but 
they would be similar in form. They would be peaceful, not immoder- 
ately ambitious, constructive, and neighborly. This common center 
would be absent from a group of economic nationalisms. As to what 
happens when the economic form collides with the cultural form, that is 
another story, at the moment unfinished. 


The Cart in Which Kold Hauled His Be- 
longings from Trieste to Ribe. It Took Him 
Two Months 


David L. Mackaye, who studied Scandinavian adult education on a Fellowship 
sponsored by the American-Scandinavian Foundation in 1939-40, is Director 
of Adult Education in the City Schools of San Jose, California. 





Karn Boye in Memoriam 


By GuNHILD TEGEN 


ERY SOON after the death of 
\ Virginia Woolf the message came 
that Karin Boye, too, had crossed 
the border. “God bless the brave soul of 
a saint,’’ a 
Swedish au- 
thor wrote. 
“What a pity 
that we must 
lose the best 
among us!” 
“The best” 
—that means 
our most sen- 
sitive souls, 
those who can- 
not survive the 
eruption of 
in the 
world unless 
they possess a 
minimum of 
personal hap- 
piness or have 
the anchor of 
a job which 
helps one to 
walk firmly 
even on the 
edge of an 
abyss. 
In her last 
Kallo- 
Karin 


evil 


novel, 
cain, 
Boye pictured 
what she 
thought would 
be the result 
of victorious Nazism: the imprisonment 
and crushing of the individual, the utter 
pauperization of personality in a society 
where not even one’s innermost thoughts 








Karin Boye 


might be kept free or secret. “Kallocain” 
is a poison which makes anyone who par- 
takes of it confess everything, and in the 
hands of the State police it is the last 
weapon with 
which to exter- 
minate free- 
dom. 

Karin Boye 
was an up- 
right soul, a 
fighting val- 
kyria. To her 
freedom of 
thought meant 
more than dai- 
ly bread. She 
was frightened 
by the picture 
she herself 
had painted of 
the mecha- 
nized State 
and a mecha- 
nized human- 
ity. She told a 
friend that in 
writing the 
book she suf- 
fered as if she 
were going 
through hell, 
but she had to 
write it, not 
only as a 
warning to 


EW 


her country- 
men, but as a 

last judgment on herself. 
I have never met anyone more pain- 
fully honest than Karin Boye. There 
must have been a kind of dreadful fasci- 
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KARIN BOYE 


nation to her in thinking of that poison 
applied to herself, forcing her without 
her volition to reveal the utmost truth. 
In the same novel she tells the tragic 
story of a marriage in which confidence 
between husband and wife is destroyed by 
the atmosphere of suspicion in the nazi- 
fied State and shows how an endless dis- 
tance from soul to soul can exist between 
two who love each other. 

One feels how she longed for a friend 
to whom she could confess, for a power 
that would break down her shyness and 
reserve. What others called happiness, 
she called truth. Love, marriage, friend- 
ship to her meant not ecstasy, relaxation, 
peace, but sincerity, honesty, truth. It 
meant sharing confidence without keeping 
back anything. But how was that possible 
to the most sensitive, the most reserved 
of human souls? The strain must have 
been unbearable. 

“Jag ar sjuk av en térst fér vilken 
naturen icke skapade nagon dryck” (I am 
sick with a thirst for which nature has 
created no drink), she wrote in one of 
the poems in the collection entitled Fér 
tradets skull (For the Sake of the Tree). 

I do not know whether she saw the 
symbolism in her own metaphor, but it is 
true that nature had a poison, a “kallo- 
cain” that gave her relaxation and forced 
her to tell the innermost truth with ab- 
solute sincerity. That was her poetical 
inspiration. But it was a painful process, 
it was not ecstasy, it was “poison.” 

Many times I heard her read her own 
poems, those wonderful, exciting revela- 
tions of a beautiful soul, and it was pain- 
ful to hear, because she did it with an 
effort which showed how it must have 
hurt her. And still she wanted to do it, 
as the flagellant wants to whip himself 
till the blood flows. 

Her friends were often embarrassed 
when the strong, proud, quiet girl would 
weep in our presence. The tension became 
too great, the pain too poignant—she 
would burst into tears, and we did not 
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know how to comfort her. We would sit, 
silent, shy, until she composed herself 
and locked the pain within herself again, 
while she tried to listen to our sincere 
but awkwardly expressed admiration of 
her poetry. 

She was small and slight, looking al- 
ways like a young boy with her short 
black hair and large blue eyes. I remem- 
ber those big eyes, so serious and sincere, 
with their look of eager listening. Some- 
times she took over the whole discussion 
and talked for hours, usually on some 
esthetic subject, such as the philosophy 
of language. It was fascinating. Her in- 
telligence was deep and honest. She had 
the penetrating wisdom of the born phi- 
losopher. At the same time she was an 
artist in her mode of talking and formed 
her expressions with a poetic beauty that 
made it a joy to listen. 

Karin Boye was a member of the liter- 
ary society De Nio (The Nine). Her in- 
fluence, however, never matched her in- 
telligence or her literary judgment. She 
was hampered by moral considerations 
and was so afraid of being unjust that 
she wore herself out in the inner struggle 
and left the initiative to more decisive 
persons. At the time of her death she was 
a member of a literary jury. I am sure 
this duty tortured her. She had nothing of 
the practical objectivity of a good judge. 

Karin Boye was first and foremost a 
poet. To many of us she meant and still 
means the greatest Swedish lyrist of our 
time. Her lyrics have at once the clear 
and original form and the deep perspec- 
tive of true poetry. They will be read 
and reread through centuries when most 
of our literature is forgotten. 

Of course this is an assertion which 
can neither be proved nor disproved. Yet 
I am sure those who can read Swedish 


would not regret making her acquaintance 


in the original. In her clear-cut lines, the 
Swedish language sounds more beautiful 
than in any verse since Tegnér. If I 
should try to compare her with any Amer- 
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ican poets, I might find some kinship 
with Emily Dickinson and Edna St. 
Vincent Millay. 

She began early. Her first volumes of 
poetry Moln (Clouds) and Gémda land 
(Hidden Lands) were published while 
she was a young student at Uppsala Uni- 
versity. There was nothing faltering 
about her style. Her poems were complete 


entities and had a certain stubborn 


rhythm that made the reader listen and . 


wonder. And these short, precise, abstract 
poems always had a point that left an 
impression of power. 

In her last collection of poems, Fér 
tradets skull, she has changed her style in 
the direction of modern free verse. She 
has learned something about the subcon- 
scious, and permits herself the use of 
symbols, which she handles like precious 
jewels. Nevertheless the book leaves one 
with a feeling that she was happier when 
she wrote in the old manner with a strict 
system of rhymes. 

The pain of conflict reappears in her 
poetry. The longing for human contact 
and sympathy clashes with her shyness 
and fear of undue self-revelation. The 
wish to be a fighter and the shrinking 
from wounds are expressed in the lines: 


Passar inte till upprorsman 
men tvingades anda bli det... 


(Not fit for a rebel. 
I am yet forced to become one.) 


One of her most beautiful poems be- 
gins: 


Unge viljor viner 

som herrelésa spjut. 
Angest har kastat dem 
i rymderna ut. 

(Young wills whir 

like ownerless spears. 
Terror has hurled them 
out into space.) 


It is but rarely that a mood of peace 
and happiness descends upon her, but 
when it does, she can give perfect expres- 
sion to the moment: oF 
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Ingen andlés sommarnattshimmel 

nar sa langt in i evigheten 

ingen sj6 nar dimmorna latter 

speglar sadan stillhet som den stunden 


da ensamhetens granser planas ut 
och égonen blir genomskinliga 


och résterna blir enkla som vindar 
och ingenting mer Gr att gomma. 


Hur kan jag vara raédd? Jag mister dig 


aldrig! 


(No breathless summer night sky 
reaches so far into eternity 

no lake when the mists are lifting 
mirrors such stillness as the hour 


when the bounds of loneliness are erased 
and eyes become transparent 


and voices become simple as winds 
and there is nothing more to hide. 


How can I be afraid? I shall never lose 
you.) 


Each one of her novels is built up 
around a problem. The interplay of per- 
sonalities interests her more than the 
types, and sometimes this results in mak- 
ing her books seem abstract. But out- 
weighing this fault—if it is a fault— 
there is the pleasure we get from reading 
her pure, clear prose, so alive and rhyth- 
mic. In all that she has written—novels, 
short stories, and poems—there is always 
a tenseness. Out of her strong emotion 
she crystallizes an idea which gives an in- 
tellectual aspect to everything she wrote. 
In her later poems she tries to listen to 
the subconscious stream of associations, 
but even then her intellect is active, 
working alongside the stream and giving 
us the philosophical pattern. It is the 
problem, not the surrealistic symbol, that 
holds her interest. 

Her sober, clear style and her eager- 
ness to solve problems are the manifesta- 
tions of a pure and honest personality. 
In my memory Karin Boye stands out as 
ever and always awake, aware, keenly on 
the watch with her large, eager eyes. 





THE TREE BENEATH EARTH 


Like a sentry whom no one can release, 
because she is self-appointed, she saw the 
darkness grow and come nearer. They 
found her frozen to death on a mountain 
top, with a wide view of the land she 
loved so well stretching before her eyes 
that were at last peacefully closed. 

The strain, the lifelong tension is over. 
But in all her work we feel this aware- 
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ness, this tension. Only a tightly strung 
bow can send arrows so straight to their 
goal. In reading her books, we feel our 
own grip strengthen and our attitude 
straighten. One does not read a valkyria 
like Karin Boye only for pleasure. She is 
a challenge. We feel impelled to join with 
her in the endless fight for a purposeful 
world—around us, within us. ... 


Gunhild Tegen is the author of fiction and poetry. Her short story 
“To Mother’s Memory” appeared in the Review for December 194/. 


‘The Tree Beneath Earth 


By Karin Bove 


Translated from the Swedish by RutH STEPHAN 


r WHERE A TREE grows beneath earth; 
an illusion pursuing me, 
a hymn of living glass, of burning silver. 
In that darkness before light 
all heaviness must melt, 


where merely one drop falls from the leaves’ singing. 


A fear pursues me. 
It trickles out of the earth. 


There a tree suffers in heavy masses of mud. 


Oh wind! Sunlight! 
Touch that suffering: 


Promise again blooms of heavenly wonder. 


Where do you wander, feet, tramping 


so softly or harshly 


that the crust cracks and gives up its prey? 

For the sake of the tree, have pity! 

For the sake of the tree, have pity! 

For the sake of the tree, I call you from the four points of the wind! 


Or must we wait for a god—and which one? 


Ruth Stephan has written poems that have been published in various magazines. 





Persian Lamb and Piano 


By Eva BrEre 


Fridsborg became so empty of people 

that Mrs. Modén for a time wondered 
whether she ought not to go home. After 
pondering the matter a while she decided, 
however, that it would be most sensible to 
stay, for the price of board and room, al- 
ready low, had been still further reduced 
at the end of the season, and she had her 
doctor’s certificate which entitled her to 
enjoy her sick benefit for another couple 
of weeks. Actually, she earned almost a 
crown a day by staying where she was, 
and under those circumstances she would 
have to try to endure the tiresome guests 
and the food getting worse every day. 

It might seem that Mrs. Edla Modén 
led a very carefree life, and this was the 
general opinion among her relatives and 
friends. She was the widow of a kind and 
thoughtful man, a commercial traveller in 
woollens who, in gratitude for the fact 
that long ago as a maiden of twenty-four 
she had given him her hand, had always 
taken good care of her and who had con- 
tinued to care for her even after his death. 
The excellent Mr. Modén had been so 
provident that he had saved money to buy 
an apartment and arrange for a good- 
sized widow’s pension for the benefit of 
his wife. Thanks to him, Mrs. Modén was 
able to remain in her home, draw her 
cheque regularly, and look forward to an 
old age free of financial worries. It cer- 
tainly gave her a sense of security to know 
that this money would come to her as long 
as she lived, but sometimes it irritated her 
to know that the payments would cease 
with her death. There was something not 
quite satisfying in the thought that the 
sums which came thus automatically 
would one day simply cease. 

Now she rarely thought of Mr. Modén, 
but inasmuch as she had not often 


E THE BEGINNING of September 


thought about him when he was alive, it 
could not be said that she suffered from 
any growing sense of loneliness. On the 
other hand, she visited his grave once a 
month, and on Christmas Eve she placed 
on it a little spruce tree with candles and 
tinsel. Nothing was allowed to prevent 
her from performing this duty, and if 
there happened to be snow and bad 
weather, she felt all the more proud and 
pleased with herself as she hurried from 
the cemetery back to her comfortable 
home, where she took a little glass of 
cognac to ward off the cold that might 
otherwise have resulted. When she spoke 
of the dead she always said “my husband” 
and. praised him in the same satisfied tone 
in which she had spoken of him when Mr. 
Modén was away from home on one of 
his long business trips. 

“My husband was a very fine man,” she 
said over her knitting, as she pulled more 
yarn out of the basket with an energetic 
movement of her hand. “He always 
thought first and foremost of me. I was all 
in all to him, he lived only for me. He did 
not even want children. He was so con- 
cerned about me, he could not have borne 
to see me suffer.”’ She sighed slightly and 
reached for a chocolate cream from the 
bag on the table. “And now that he is gone 
I have often thought what a good thing it 
is that I have no children to care for.” 

“But would it not have been less 
lonely?” remarked Miss Hirvonen, one of 
the few guests whom the autumn rains had 
not driven from Fridsborg. 

Mrs. Modén straightened herself with 
dignity in her easy-chair. “We must not 
always think of ourselves,’ she said 
sternly, and Miss Hirvonen’s worn face 
was suffused with an embarrassed blush. 
She was silenced. 

They were sitting under the hanging 
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lamp in the large, deserted parlor of 
Fridsborg. Outside, the rain was falling 
and the wind seemed to be rising. Now 
and then black, dripping boughs of the 
trees whipped against the windowpanes, 
and the surf could be heard incessantly 
pounding against the cement embankment 
that bordered the walk along the beach. 
Fridsborg, which in summer had been a 
pleasant vacation home, now in au- 
tumn seemed a ramshackle old joint. Bed- 
rooms stood dismally bare, and the worn 
wooden staircases creaked in the empti- 
ness. The foregoing day the last of the 
married women had left with her children 
for the beginning of the school year, and 
in one way Mrs. Modén was not sorry, for 
the children had been noisy and had dis- 
turbed her after-dinner nap. But she did 
not like to be left with Miss Hirvonen as 
her only feminine companion. In the sum- 
mer she had been able to forget her 
troubles in walks, improvised coffee par- 
ties, and hours of gossip with middle-aged 
ladies, married or unmarried, who thought 
and felt as she did, people like herself. 
Restless thoughts could be pushed aside, 
and she could follow the doctor’s prescrip- 
tion to forget everything tiresome and rest 
her nerves. 

But now it all came back. Miss Hir- 
vonen was not the right companion for 
anyone who was worried and nervous. 
Whenever she spoke she showed that she 
did not have the right ideas about things. 
Of course she had weak nerves, poor 
thing, an old maid with a lot of notions, 
and she looked shabby to say the least, but 
still it was a shock when she interrupted a 
sensible discourse on the board at Frids- 
borg by saying that for her part she never 
noticed what she ate. After all, she had to 
pay for room and board as other people 
did, and it was her duty to see to it that 
she got full value for her money. Mrs. 
Modén had expressed this opinion rather 
sharply, but Miss Hirvonen had blushed, 
stammered an excuse, and returned to her 
book, 


The third person present, the queer 
foreigner Mr. Hartmann, had smiled his 
mysterious smile and stroked his fair 
beard. He was almost worse than Miss 
Hirvonen, afraid of people, badly dressed, 
and with a look as if he hardly understood 
what was being said, although he had been 
in Sweden a long time. Mrs. Modén 
thought that he looked as if he were not 
quite right, with his strangely flickering 
eyes and trembling hands, and although 
she was by no means timid by nature, she 
had an uncontrollable fear of mad bulls 
and lunatics at large. As long as the other 
guests had been there, she had not noticed 
him so much in the crowd, but now it was 
unpleasant even to see him coming stealth- 
ily through the room and peering into 
every corner. During the last day or two 
Mrs. Modén had even begun to wonder 
whether he might not be sought by the po- 
lice. He would sit all day in his little room, 
and only went out after dark. One evening 
on the promenade along the beach she had 
run against a figure clad in a rain coat. 
She had just been reading in the paper 
about kidnapping, and cried out in fear. 
Then a flashlight was turned on her face. 
It was he. She knew the voice and the 
curious laugh. The case was clear. He was 
a spy who went about in the dark and 
flashed signals to foreign ships, to rum- 
running boats, or torpedo craft. If the 
difference of opinion about the food had 
not come up that same day, Mrs. Modén 
would certainly have warned the landlady. 

Mrs. Modén yawned, it was late, and 
she said a rather curt good-night to Miss 
Hirvonen, gathered up her knitting and 
bag of chocolate creams, and went up the 
creaking stairs to her room. Of course the 
chambermaid had forgotten to close the 
window. She rushed over and closed it. 
She felt of the porcelain stove. It was 
only lukewarm. To be sure, the room was 
sixty-eight degrees, but Mrs. Modén was 
chilly-blooded, and the howling wind out- 
side made her shudder. Quickly she un- 
dressed, put on a woollen jacket over her 
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nightgown, and crept into bed. At least 
there was nothing wrong with the bed, 
since she had demanded a change of mat- 
tress and pillows and an additional blan- 
ket as soon as she came. She sighed 
deeply, put out the lamp, turned on her 
side, and tried to sleep. 

But the everlasting round of thoughts 
began again. She could see Miss Hirvo- 
nen’s tense face, Mr. Hartmann’s inscru- 
table smile, the landlady’s rude behavior. 
No doubt they all thought she was making 
an unnecessary fuss about the food. Mrs. 
Modén turned restlessly in her bed and 
felt her indignation rise again, chasing 
away sleep. She was right, and they were 
wrong. It was not that she, Edla Modén, 
thought too much about what she ate or 
that she craved rich and expensive food. 
At home she lived quite simply and in- 
expensively, but she felt that when she 
was paying for her board she had a right 
to expect some variety. And it hurt her to 
see good food spoiled by poor cooking. For 
instance, the way they served smelts at 
Fridsborg. Smelts could be very good if 
properly prepared, fried with a lot of 
butter, and there were many nice little 
dishes that could be made with them. Mrs. 
Modén went through the recipes in her 
mind. But then she began to think of the 
corned beef hash last Tuesday. It was 
a scandal and enough to irritate an ex- 
perienced housewife to see so many things 
in it that certainly had no place in corned 
beef hash, such as bits of carrots and left- 
overs of omelettes. Not that the queer con- 
coction tasted badly, but it was after all 
a kind of cheating which one ought not to 
put up with. Miss Hirvonen and Mr. 
Hartmann ate anything that was set be- 
fore them—the queer people—and when 
afterwards in the parlor she whispered 
to them about the matter, they looked 
quite blank. 

She was a bit too warm with quilt and 
blanket both. She lit the lamp and threw 
off the blanket, but then she was just a 
tiny bit chilly. She got up and took the 


spread and put it over her feet. She ate 
the last piece of chocolate candy in order 
to soothe her nerves, and as she munched 
the sweet marzipan she made up her mind 
that she would obey the doctor’s advice: 
put away all tiresome thoughts and force 
herself to think of something nice and 
pleasant. 

Between waking and sleeping Mrs, 
Modén conjured up the most attractive 
pictures. She saw a young girl in a cloud 
of white tulle, a bride with a myrtle 
wreath in her fair hair. “I only weighed 
a hundred and twelve pounds then,” she 
said to herself in a kind of surprise, “and 
my hair curled of itself. The hairdresser 
said she had never dressed a prettier 
bride.” A tear or two found their way 
under her lids and wet the pillow. 

The scene changed. A plump, attractive 
young matron sat by a new black polished 
piano and her white hands played “Spring 
Dreams” and “Reminiscences from the 
Alps” with fine feeling. That day had been 
one of the happiest in Edla Modén’s mar- 
ried life. On the tenth anniversary of their 
wedding Mr. Modén had come back from 
a long journey. Small and gentle, he sud- 
denly stood there in the entry, and he 
brought a surprise, fully paid for. 

At the festive dinner that evening, Mr. 
Modén made a speech to her. The won- 
drous happiness of the past ten years, he 
said over the madeira, could of course 
never be paid for, but as a small token of 
his gratitude he had wished to give Edla 
something which he knew she, with her 
love of music, must have been longing 
for. He was right: Mrs. Modén felt that 
the gift she had once given her husband 
could never be paid for with eulogies or 
tributes, but nevertheless it did her good 
to feel that she had chosen a man of fine 
instincts who knew how to appreciate her. 
And when Mr. Modén had gone away 
again soon after, she played “Spring 
Dreams” all by herself, munched choco- 
late creams, and was happier than ever. 

It would not be true, however, to say 
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that the marriage of the Modéns had al- 
ways been perfect. Like all married peo- 
ple, Oscar and Edla had gone through 
some disagreements and it took time for 
them to adapt themselves to each other. 
Inasmuch as the fault was all on the side 
of Mr. Modén, it was he that had to do 
the adapting. Mrs. Modén did not want to 
make herself out better than she was—she 
owned that she was not entirely free from 
fault. It was true, for instance, that she 
was very fond of sweets, but that was 
after all an innocent failing compared to 
other things. In the early years of their 
married life Mr. Modén had been much 
too passionate and fiery, and it had taken 
a long time for her to make him see that 
that sort of thing was degrading to a pure 
woman. She had dreamed of a husband 
with fine instincts, not a—that is—well, 
anyway she had imagined marriage to be 
different. 

During the first year Mr. Modén had 
often complained whenever he had to start 
out on his travels and had hurried home as 
fast as possible, even if he could only stay 
over Sunday. Later he had, as before said, 
adapted himself and had become less de- 
manding. He had become more refined and 
more and more absorbed in his work, as a 
true man ought to be. The time soon came 
when he no longer complained at having to 
be away from home so much, it would even 
happen that he left earlier than he had 
needed to. Then Mrs. Modén became more 
attached to him and she was often sin- 
cerely sorry for him while she sat playing 
on the piano. Poor dear, how he must long 
for home, she thought, bent her elbow, 
and ran her hands over the keys in “Rem- 
iniscences of the Alps.” “How he must be 
longing for me, poor Oscar!” 

Another decade passed, and again her 
happiness was confirmed in the most 
splendid fashion. This time it was a fur 
coat, paid for with Oscar’s commissions 
that he had saved up. It was a large coat 
of genuine Persian lamb, lined with lus- 
trous silk, and so long that it fell from her 
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shoulders and ample bosom almost to her 
feet. She thought it made her look like a 
Russian grand duchess, and Mr. Modén 
agreed. Mrs. Modén was overwhelmed 
with gratitude, not merely for the gift in 
itself but for all that it implied in a mys- 
terious way. The piano had been a step in 
the right direction, but that alone would 
not have been enough. It required a Per- 
sian lamb coat to be fully conclusive. And 
in the same way the coat would not have 
been sufficient if it had not had the piano 
as a background. But together they 
clinched matters. To own both these 
things, first a piano and then a Persian 
lamb coat, meant that one had definitely 
ascended a step in the social scale; to a 
woman it was the outer sign that she 
possessed virtue, wealth, culture, and her 
husband’s love. 

During the next few days Mrs. Modén 
experienced a kind of revival of the happy 
love she had felt when she was engaged. 
She would sit and look at Mr. Modén and 
think to herself that to be sure he looked a 
bit insignificant and she might perhaps 
have got a statelier husband, but. one 
should not regard externals only, and it 
was better to take the sure rather than the 
unsure. He was at any rate careful and 
sober, he had a fixed income and a nice 
way with him. And he was so deeply and 
tenderly attached to her, she was quite 
moved when she thought of what she 
meant to him. “Do you want me to play 
for you?” she asked gently, and Mr. 
Modén thanked her and leaned back in 
the rocking-chair with closed eyes. He was 
so absorbed in the music that she had to 
shake him by the arm when she stopped 
and it was time for him to go to the train. 

It was a perfectly happy woman that 
said goodbye to Mr. Modén at the Central 
Station a little later, nodding and smiling 
in her new Persian lamb. On the way 
home she walked slowly through the most 
fashionable streets and looked in at the 
windows. She felt quite convinced that her 
life was full ‘of meaning and content, and 
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that her contribution was rich and signifi- 
cant, that the sacrifice she had made as a 
fair-haired bride had not been in vain. 

All these memories lulled Mrs. Modén 
to rest while the storm whistled around 
the wooden walls of Fridsborg. She was 
quieted when she recalled her sheltered 
life. Mr. Modén had died suddenly in a 
little hotel in Norrland a week or so after 
the happy farewells at the Central Sta- 
tion. He died of over-exertion, in the 
midst of his work, poor dear, and she 
could think of him without the least bit- 
terness. The ten years after his death had 
passed in the same way as those before, 
in quiet harmony and comfort. The piano 
was still well polished and well tuned, and 
the coat hung in its bag in the closet as 
good as new. 

So things went on until last spring. 
Mrs. Modén suddenly became wide awake 
and turned restlessly in the bed. What 
shall I do? she murmured. What will hap- 
pen? And again she went through the 
same round of thoughts about Sigrid and 
Marta and who should inherit her things. 
They were nearest of kin, the daughters 
of her only brother, and she could hon- 
estly say that to begin with they had held 
equal places in her heart. But she could 
not help it that as time went on she had 
come to prefer the older one, as it became 
apparent that she and Sigrid had much in 
common. Sigrid was a splendid, sensible 
person, and she had married a man who 
was not unlike Oscar. They had no chil- 
dren and were well off. In their comfort- 
able home Edla Modén had in recent years 
eaten many a good Sunday dinner. She 
had often thought with sentimental emo- 
tion of how well the piano would look with 
the dark oak dining-room furniture and 
the blue plates in their racks along the 
walls. On one side of the room there was 
a little empty space where it could stand 
if the sidetable and buffet were moved just 
a little bit farther up in the corner. 
Neither Sigrid nor her husband could 
play, but that very fact would save the 


instrument from being worn out, and be- 
sides one didn’t have a piano only to 
play on but as an ornament. And Sigrid’s 
stately figure would carry the Persian 
lamb coat superbly; it would not even 
have to be altered, they were so much 
alike even in appearance. 

Often in her little after dinner speeches 
Mrs. Modén had thrown out hints about 
the piano and the coat, while Sigrid and 
her husband had shown their appreciation 
as they drank her health. Therefore it 
seemed like a brutal blow of fate when 
Sigrid’s mother-in-law suddenly died last 
April and left her daughter-in-law among 
other things a piano and a Persian lamb 
coat, both in excellent condition. Edla 
Modén had all at once felt herself quite 
superfluous, it was almost like an offense 
to her own equally well preserved piano 
and coat. All her plans tumbled like a 
house of cards. Up to this time she had 
felt a mystic, deeply satisfying sense that 
she was somehow beyond the sting of 
death, that her good intentions and loving 
thoughts were a harvest to be saved from 
death through the disposition of her be- 
loved mementoes after she had left this 
earth. 

It was not a happy hour for her when 
she visited Sigrid shortly after the funeral 
and her niece had shown her the strange 
Persian lamb coat and the big piano in the 
dining-room. It was even worse when Sig- 
rid, still feeling a little soft-hearted after 
the sorrowful event, had quietly said right 
to her face that Aunt Edla’s fur coat and 
piano would some time be a great benefit 
and blessing to poor Marta. Stirred to the 
depths, Mrs. Modén had rushed home and 
begun to walk up and down the floor with 
tightly-closed lips and breathing heavily, 
just as she had done at the time when she 
was telling Mr. Modén that he would have 
to control his lower instincts and become 
refined. Never in the world would she con- 
sent to such a thing, never in her life nor 
after her death either. It must not happen, 
it would be almost criminal. Her piano 
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and Persian lamb coat should never belong 
to Marta, the sloppy, irresponsible crea- 
ture, and that good-for-nothing man she 
had gone off and married in spite of all 
warnings. 

One of the boys was supposed to be 
very musical, Sigrid had said in her new 
gentle grief-softened voice, he wanted to 
go through the musical academy, and as 
for Marta herself she was always having 
colds. No wonder, Mrs. Modén murmured 
as she walked heavily up and down the 
room—with her low-necked dresses and 
silk stockings all winter. Musical indeed! 
Who wasn’t musical? But no sensible per- 
son therefore thought of spending his life 
on music. That was not the purpose of it. 
Music was made to be enjoyed in hours of 
leisure, to give elevation to a life filled 
with healthy labor. She could imagine how 
her tenderly guarded piano with its clus- 
tering memories would fare in the hands 
of this careless family, at their rowdy 
parties, or pounded by the rough hands 
of boys practising scales and finger ex- 
ercises. And Marta would be sailing 
around in a Persian lamb coat and silk 
stockings, pretending she was a fine lady. 

She was almost beside herself, she 
couldn’t sleep all night for worry, and so 
it went on. At last she had gone to a doc- 
tor, and he had prescribed change of air 
and rest. Fridsborg had seemed to help, 
but now Mrs. Modén realized that the im- 
provement had been only temporary. 
When autumn came and she was alone, her 
trouble awakened and assailed her again. 

It was a long and trying night to Mrs. 
Modén. The next day she was pale with 
lack of sleep, and her thoughts continued 
the same weary round. It must not be. 
But how was it to be avoided? 

The smelts for dinner were again pre- 
pared in the same queer way. The wind 
grew into a storm. The aerial of the radio 
was broken, and they could not even get 
gramophone music with the coffee. Miss 
Hirvonen was deep in her book and not 
a word could be drawn from her. Mr. 
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Hartmann stole out on his usual espionage 
expedition on the wharf. When he came 
in, he went straight up to his room and 
commenced his everlasting restless pac- 
ing. The wind howled in the chimney, and 
a window-shutter was rattling some place 
on the second floor. Mrs. Modén continued 
her knitting; the needles clicked, and 
every few minutes she pulled out more 
yarn from the ball in her basket. Now 
and then she gathered her shawl more 
closely around her and looked reproach- 
fully at Miss Hirvonen. Strange how 
people could sit hour after hour doing 
nothing, not even talking. She glanced at 
the window. Outside the darkness lay 
heavy, big with storm. Edla Modén 
sighed; soon her hour might strike and 
she had not put her house in order. Her 
dearest treasures might fall into wrong 
hands, be desecrated and ruined. The 
burden was too great to bear alone. For 
the first time Mrs. Modén felt a strange 
longing for support and help, for a bosom 
to lean on. 

But Miss Hirvonen sat silent and un- 
approachable, bent over her book, reading 
with near-sighted eyes the close print. It 
looked like verse. Now and then she closed 
her eyes and seemed to dwell on a certain 
line. 

‘What are you reading?” Mrs. Modén 
finally asked. Miss Hirvonen looked up, 
wide awake. 

“Runeberg,” she said and turned the 
book upside down as if to show the name. 
“Sometimes we used to read it aloud in 
the evening.” She laughed suddenly. “It’s 
an heirloom,” she went on, “all that I 
managed to save.” 

That was certainly not much, Mrs. 
Modén thought. It looked rather badly 
worn too, a clumsy leather-bound volume. 
Overhead Mr. Hartmann’s restless walk 
resounded as he paced his room, no doubt 
forging his plans. 

A sudden blast of wind shook Fridsborg 
to its rotten foundations, and at the same 
time darkness fell over its inhabitants. 
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Mrs. Modén jumped up from her chair 
and emitted a shrill, longdrawn scream. 
But all at once she felt a firm hand upon 
her arm, and she was suddenly silent, 
when a calm voice said, “It’s only a fuse 
blown out.” 

At last they heard steps from the 
region of the kitchen, and the landlady 
came in hurriedly in her slippers, light- 
ing matches as she went. She would call 
someone and have it fixed right away. 
Then she disappeared, and the silence 
and darkness closed in around them again. 
Mrs. Modén stood in the middle of the 
room, trembling in every limb. This was 
too much, one couldn’t expect that a 
human being should put up with being 
left like this to the storm and darkness, 
not in a civilized community. At last 
they heard the stairs creaking and saw 
a glimmer of light which grew into a 
pleasant halo surrounding a _ kerosene 
lamp carried by a man in a bathrobe. It 
was Mr. Hartmann. He cante in and set 
the lamp down on the table. 

“There was an old lamp standing in 
my closet,” he explained. “I suggest that 
you ladies share it with me for the 
present.” 

Mrs. Modén heaved a sigh of relief 
and sank back in her chair. But she could 
not go on with her knitting, her hands 
still trembled. Nor did Miss Hirvonen 
continue her occupation. She sat bent 
forward with the open book in front of 
her, gazing into the light from the sough- 
ing lamp. Mr. Hartmann walked up and 
down, stroking his light beard and cough- 
ing a little behind his hand. Mrs. Modén 
took a vanilla praline out of her bag 
and offered them, but they both said no 
thank you, although she was quite in- 
sistent. She would like to have given 
those two nervous creatures something 
pleasant and soothing. As for herself, 
what she longed for was a tiny glass of 
cognac, that was just what she needed. 
The day last spring when she had had 
her great shock she had for the first and 


only time in her life taken two. The Per- 
sian lamb, she thought as she munched. 
The piano. The Persian lamb and the 
piano. The piano and the coat. The coat, 
the piano.—She saw Marta wearing the 
Persian lamb grown shabby, playing on 
the untuned piano of her dreams. And 
again her worry and helpless anger 
bubbled up. She opened her mouth to 
give vent to them, but she never got so 
far as to speak. Her mouth stood open 
in dumb amazement. Miss Hirvonen had 
hidden her face in her hands, and her 
angular shoulders were shaking with 
silent sobs. Mrs. Modén managed to turn 
her eyes away toward Mr. Hartmann 
who had stopped his walk and was look- 
ing at the crouching figure on the sofa. 
He crossed the fidor, sat down beside 
her, and laid his hand on her shoulder. 

“Are you not feeling well?” he asked 
kindly. 

‘Quickly Miss Hirvonen let her hands 
fall and straightened herself. Her eyes 
were dry, but the features were strangely 
white. “I am well,” she said in a low 
voice. “It was only a memory, something 
brought it back. This autumn night, the 
storm, the lamp, everything—’’ Her 
voice died away, and she gazed at the 
illumined globe of the lamp as if it had 
been a magic ball. The storm grew louder; 
some tiles were loosened and slid down 
the roof, rattling as they fell on the bal- 
cony outside the glass door of the parlor. 

“On such a night, many years ago, my 
father and brother were killed,’ Miss 
Hirvonen went on in a stifled voice. Mrs. 
Modén shuddered. Those awful sailboats 
that were always being wrecked! 

“They were shot. Mother and I looked 
on. We were waked in the middle of the 
night, when the Reds forced their way 
into the house and dragged us out of our 
beds. We had time only to say a hasty 
goodbye to father and Vainé, we could not 
even embrace them. My brother was only 
eleven years old, he looked so small in 
his big night shirt as he clung to my 
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father. He began to tremble in every 
limb when he understood what was about 
to happen, his teeth chattered, and he 
begged and cried that he didn’t want to 
die. Then father put his hand under 
Viiné’s chin, lifted his little face, and 
looked him in the eyes with an expression 
that I shall never forget. ‘Now we are 
going to show what we are worth, you and 
I, said father, ‘Courage, my boy, cour- 
age.’ 

“One of the men bellowed to him to 
shut up. ‘We’ve no time for nonsense,’ he 
cried and pushed them. I knew him, he 
was one of the workmen at the sawmill, 
and we had played together when we were 
small. Vainé had become quite calm. He 
looked up at father and at last nodded 
gravely to him, and then father took his 
hand and together they went over to the 
white porcelain stove in the corner and 
placed themselves with their backs to it. 
I saw only their faces, their eyes. Father 
nodded to mother and me, and he smiled. 
‘Goodbye, mamma and Maiju, V4iné 
cried, and his voice trembled only a very 
little. Then he looked up at father again 
and they stood that way looking into each 
other’s eyes, until they sank down and 
the stove was red.” 

She ceased talking, but her eyes were 
still fastened on the globe of the lamp. 
Mrs. Modén drew a deep breath and 
closed her eyes. Horrors, she thought 
shuddering, what awful things people 
perpetrate in foreign countries. 

“And afterwards what happened?” she 
asked curiously. 

“Afterwards,” repeated Miss Hirvonen 
automatically. “I don’t remember. Mother 
died. She grieved and starved. She was 
from Sweden, and I was fortunate enough 
to get away to my relatives here. And 
after that nothing happened.” She 
shrugged her shoulders. “I am just liv- 
ing.” 

“Yes, one lives,” broke in Mr. Hart- 
mann thoughtfully. “Sometimes I think 
how strange it is that we do live. We are 


guests among people who live.” He 
rubbed his hand over the top of his head 
and smiled uncertainly. “It is so strange 
to exist without a name, without a home, 
without a country. No, I have no name, 
no passport. I am blotted out from the 
list of the living. The authorities are 
hunting me, they cannot allow anyone 
to jump off his shelf and exist without 
a label.” 

Mrs. Modén sat suddenly upright in 
her excitement. What was it he said? 

“Why are they hunting you?” she 
panted. 

He looked at her without seeing her. 

“T have no regular passport,” he re- 
peated in the same low, almost indifferent 
tone. “I came here with some excursion 
parties. In Warnemiinde I stole on board 
a boat that was going to Gjedser in Den- 
mark with an athletic association bound 
on a Sunday picnic. It was a merry com- 
pany and I sang till I was hoarse. The 
next Saturday I sneaked along on a 
tourist party of four hundred vegetarians 
going from Copenhagen to Kullen on the 
Swedish side. They too sang and I sang 
with them as loud as I could.” 

“But why didn’t you get a regular pass- 
port?” Mrs. Modén interrupted him. 

He seemed not to hear. 

“T knew a little Swedish. I had been 
here as a child one summer. And now I 
am waiting for my fiancée, I am expecting 
her to meet me here. But time goes so 
slowly when one waits, and besides I miss 
my work. In my home I was a teacher. 
My father had wanted me to be a min- 
ister as he was, but I thought I could 
serve God better as a teacher. I liked my 
work, I was teaching in a public school 
in the country near Rostock. There I 
met my fiancée, a happy, radiant girl. We 
became engaged on New Year's Day, 
1933. I was twenty-four then and she was 
nineteen. We meant to get married the 
next year, but then it was forbidden. Her 
father was a Jew, and a good man. He 
was found in Berlin choked to death. I 
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was ordered to teach racial theory, and 
the school was furnished with charts to be 
used in the class work. It was very hard 
for me. All night long I cried to God, 
begging him to show me a way, but no 
way appeared to free me from the awful 
pangs of conscience. 

“My fiancée was very much changed. 
She seemed to shrink and became so quiet. 
We could only meet outdoors late in the 
evening as if by accident, and we had a 
secret language that sounded everyday- 
like and insignificant, but had a hidden 
meaning. I remember how she stood there 
in the road and spoke of wind and 
weather. The passers-by could not inter- 
pret her words, but I understood them 
and was in despair. She repeated those 
words about wind and weather every time, 
and they meant that she would drop out 
of my life for ever in order not to bring 
disaster upon me. I begged her to wait 
and hope and not to leave me. But she 
only shook her head and hurried away in 
the darkness. One day I was threatened 
with dismissal from the school, and a 
few days later she was gone, no one 
knew where. One morning I found a letter 
in my coat-pocket written in our code 
language and telling me to be calm and 
continue my life as if nothing had hap- 
pened. She would be all right, and she 
asked me not to try to find her. 

“Then all at once I had an inspiration 
and became very sly. I knew she had 
friends in Sweden; surely she must be 
here. It seemed to me that something told 
me what to do. I would hunt her up. And 
now I am here. Her friends assure me that 
they do not know where she is and urge 
me to go back home. But I think she has 
just told them to say that in order to per- 
suade me. I am advertising in the papers 
here, using our code. I have begged her to 
come here and am expecting her. Every 
night I look for her on the steamer land- 
ing at the designated time. And I am only 
afraid that I shall be discovered and sent 
away before she comes. Perhaps she will 
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come tomorrow, perhaps she is on her way 
this very hour.” 

He stopped, his hands began to trem- 
ble, and he looked appealingly at his 
listeners. 

“I must find her. Now I have been 
shown what to do and realize that we 
ought to obey God rather than men. And 
she is so young and helpless, she must 
have someone to take care of her. She 
looked so small and lonely the last time I 
saw her at the turn of the road, I could see 
the veins through her thin white skin.” 

Mrs. Modén could be silent no longer. 
She was eager as a child who had guessed 
a riddle. 

“Why, of course she has killed herself,” 
she exclaimed. “She must have committed 
suicide, poor girl.” 

Mr. Hartmann turned his head slowly 
in her direction. 

“Do you really think so?” he said at 
last quietly. “That is what people say 
both at home and here, but I don’t believe 
. 

Miss Hirvonen laid her hand on his 
coat-sleeve. “Sometime you will find her.” 

Suddenly, without warning, the electric 
light came back and almost blinded them. 
The warm glow of the kerosene lamp was 
drowned out by the cold white light from 
the fixtures in the ceiling. They were all 
startled and blinked their eyes. They 
looked at each other with a gaze that 
quickly slid away again. It was as if they 
could no longer speak in that passionless 
sharp light; they were again strangers. 
Miss Hirvonen leaned forward, blew out 
the lamp, and handed it to Mr. Hartmann, 
who took it with a clumsy movement. 

“Goodnight,” she said in a low voice 
and began to walk toward the door, while 
he stood ill at ease, bowing with the lamp 
in his hand. But before she had disap- 
peared through the door, he seemed to be 
seized with an idea and hurried after her. 
She waited, and together they walked up 
the steps, talking about wind and weather. 

Mrs. Modén sat there a long time. She 
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knew that she for her part could not sleep. 
Her nerves were in a state. There were 
still some chocolates left, and she chose 
one with a leathery nougat and began 
chewing it thoughtfully. These poor crea- 
tures had shown once more that she was 
right. Her instinctive suspicion of for- 
eigners was well founded. There was al- 
most something of the adventurer about 
them, something mysterious and unsafe. 
Why couldn’t people in all countries learn 
to behave like ordinary people here in 
Sweden, like herself, respectable and sat- 
isfied with their lot, so there could be 
order and peace in the world? Then there 
would not have to be any politics, she 
had always disliked all this fuss about 
politics and parties. As if there did not 
exist other things in life, more important, 
more serious things. 


She took another piece out of the bag, 
one with figs and almonds, and nibbled as 
if to sample it. The room was getting cold, 
and she longed for her warm nook at 
home. She wanted to play, to drown her 
unrest in music. The piano, she thought 
suddenly, almost in fear. It would have 
fitted in so well at Sigrid’s. What will 
happen to it when I am gone? And the 
Persian lamb, my warm, handsome coat. 


She could not very well give them away 


while she was living, she would need them 
to the last. How was she to care for her 
possessions beyond death? 

She wrapped the shawl] closer around 
her as she munched. The coat, she thought. 
The piano. The piano and the coat. The 
Persian lamb and the piano, the piano 
and the Persian lamb. 


Eva Berg is a young Swedish author who made her début in 1933 and since 
then has written novels and short stories with a light, ironic touch. Thorsten 
Fogelqvist wrote of Edla Modén that she was “monumental in her insignificance.” 
The present version is translated from the Swedish as it appeared in Dagens 


Nyheter. 





Kierkegaard in English 


By Paut TILuicu 


A 


' N YALTER LOWRIE has added 
to his translation of Kierke- 
gaard’s Fear and Trembling an 

account of “how Kierkegaard got into 
English.” This report brings the good 
news that practically all important works 
of the Danish thinker can be read in Eng- 
lish—now, one hundred years after their 
appearance. While Kierkegaard himself 
remained unknown to the English speak- 
ing world for a century, his opponent, the 
Danish Bishop Martensen, was translated 
during his lifetime. This is grotesque; 
however, it is tragic that Anglo-Saxon 
thinking was practically excluded from 
the tremendous impulses which Continen- 
tal theology and philosophy have received 
for at least a generation from the German 
translation of Kierkegaard’s works. But 
this situation has now come to an end. 
Thanks to the restless activities of Walter 
Lowrie—which he himself describes with 
much humor in his report—thanks to the 
help he has received from the late Pro- 
fessor David F. Swenson and now from 
Mrs. Swenson, thanks to Mr. Alexander 
Dru who has selected and translated The 
Journals of Kierkegaard, and to Professor 
Eduard Geismar, the author of the im- 
portant Lectures on the _ Religious 
Thought of Séren Kierkegaard, thanks to 
the three publishing houses which have 
published by far the greatest part of the 
translations, the Oxford University Press, 
the Princeton University Press, the Augs- 
burg Publishing House, thanks to the 
financial support of the American-Scan- 
dinavian Foundation, and thanks again— 
and never enough—to Walter Lowrie, who 
has taken upon himself not only the great- 
est amount of translation work but also 
the writing of his introductory book 


Kierkegaard—thanks to all of them the 
English speaking public has become able 
to read Kierkegaard. Thanks to them the 
American professor of theology can an- 
nounce seminars about Kierkegaard, the 
minister can find more ideas for sermons 
than he can use even in a long lifetime, the 
religious layman can read a Christian 
thinker who proclaims that he is not a 
Christian but that he wants to show how 
difficult it is to become a Christian. Amer- 
ican religion and theology have received 
a gift which hardly can be overestimated. 
And so has philosophy. The main source 
of what is called today “philosophy of 
existence” has become accessible for those 
American philosophers who did not want 
to use the German translation of Kierke- 
gaard, many of them because that trans- 
lation (by Schrempff) was rather sub- 
jective. This danger—rooted in the sub- 
jective character of Kierkegaard’s style— 
seems to have been avoided in the English 
translation. Even the German student of 
Kierkegaard who cannot read Danish will 
have to consult the English translation. 
The immediate occasion of this article 
is the appearance of the translation of 
Kierkegaard’s largest work: Concluding 
Unscientific Postscript translated from 
the Danish by David F. Swenson, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at the University of 
Minnesota, completed after his death and 
provided with introduction and notes by 
Walter Lowrie, and published by the 
Princeton University Press for the Amer- 
ican-Scandinavian Foundation, 1941. The 
book first appeared in February 1846 as a 
postscript to Philosophical Fragments 
published in June 1844 and translated by 
Swenson for the American-Scandinavian 
Foundation, 1936. These two books, the 
Fragments and the Postscript to them 
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KIERKEGAARD IN ENGLISH 


represent the most systematic and philo- 
sophical works of Kierkegaard. They 
contain a continuous attack upon Hegel’s 
system and upon his method of treating 
Christianity. In the course of this discus- 
sion Kierkegaard’s idea of “existential 
thinking” becomes more and more appar- 
ent and at the same time its importance 
for theology and philosophy is empha- 
sized. Kierkegaard gives a new meaning 
to the concept of “existence,” not through 
a systematic development but through an 
ever repeated attack upon different forms 
of non-existential thinking. The result of 
each of these attacks is an enrichment of 
the idea of the “‘existential.”” But Kierke- 
gaard not only attacks. He also points to 
his predecessors, the greatest of whom is 
Socrates; another, the half-forgotten 
classical representative of German En- 
lightenment, Lessing. The chapters on 
these two men belong to the most impres- 
sive Kierkegaard has written. 


II. 


Before giving some hints about the 
meaning of “existential thinking” in 
Kierkegaard I must express a warning: 
You cannot get anything out of Kierke- 
gaard without reading him in his own 
works, without subjecting yourself to the 
power and aggressiveness of his style. 
Thinking and speaking are united in him 
as in very few philosophers before or 
after him. Kierkegaard was afraid that 
his ideas some time would be transformed 
into a paragraph in a “history of philoso- 
phy.” He knew that in such an excerpt of 
his thoughts nothing of their real mean- 
ing would be left; on the contrary, every- 
thing for which he stood would be turned 
into its opposite. His thinking which 
wanted to grasp individuals in their “ex- 
istential situation” would become a doc- 
trine amongst other doctrines. Perhaps it 
is providential that Kierkegaard actually 
did not appear for decades in the philo- 
sophical textbooks, so that his challenging 


power was preserved for the moment 
when his time had arrived. 

According to Kierkegaard all his books 
deal with one question: How may I par- 
ticipate in the eternal happiness promised 
by Christianity, or in other words, how 
can I become a Christian? This question 
seems to be a merely practical one with- 
out relationship to a philosophical or theo- 
logical method. But actually it has given 
rise to a powerful attack on the ordinary 
ways of modern thinking and has created 
a methodical discussion in the midst of 
which we are living. The existential think- 
er is the thinker who is interested in his 
subject infinitely, personally, and pas- 
sionately, while the non-existential think- 
er, scientist, historian, or speculative 
philosopher tries to cultivate an attitude 
of objectivity and _ disinterestedness. 
Kierkegaard does not challenge the solid 
scholar who works for the enlargement 
of our objective knowledge with scientific 
detachment and _ self-sacrifice. But he 
denies that such an enterprise can be of 
more than finite interest. The eternal 
happiness is not at stake, as it is at stake 
when the question of Christianity is asked. 
Consequently, the attitude of the thinking 
individual in the case of Christianity can- 
not be that of speculative contemplation 
as it is in Hegel’s system, nor can it be 
one of historical curiosity which never 
leads beyond an approximate certainty. 
If the eternal happiness of the individual 
is at stake the only possible attitude is an 
infinite, personal, passionate interest 
which never can be satisfied with histori- 
eal probabilities or metaphysical possi- 
bilities. The objective thinker pretends to 
be above the sphere of decision; but as a 
living individual he is in it; and if he 
tries to forget his situation and resolves 
the existential question of his eternal 
destiny into a speculative question about 
the meaning of world history and the 
nature of God and the immortality of the 
soul, he becomes “comical.”’ The actual 
existing subjective thinker constantly re- 
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produces this existential situation in his 
thoughts, and translates all his thinking 
into terms of process. In connection with 
Socrates as existential thinker Kierke- 
gaard says: “Existence is the child that is 
born of the infinite and the finite, the 
eternal and the temporal, and is therefore 
a constant striving. This was Socrates’s 
meaning.” Therefore Socrates did not 
give results, no system, no _ scientific 
achievements. But through his irony he 
was and still is one of the most disquiet- 
ing, most dialectical figures in spiritual 
history. In the same line lies the refusal 
of Lessing to accept the full truth, even 
if God would offer it to hint. For, the full 
truth, the final system, is only for God. 
“System and finality correspond to one 
another, but existence is precisely the 
opposite of finality—’’ and men are in 
existence, between finiteness and infinity. 
This situation is called by Kierkegaard 
the ethical situation, the situation of de- 
cision, of subjective concern, of infinite, 
passionate interest. In his earlier book 
Either-Or he distinguishes it from the 
esthetic realm, the realm of contempla- 
tion and possible detachment. He shows 
the necessary breakdown of the esthetic 
as a sphere and challenges the system 
which has no place for ethics, because it 
avoids the element of subjectivity and 
decision. This leads to the famous defini- 
tion of truth: “An objective uncertainty 
held fast in an appropriation-process of 
the most passionate inwardness is the 
truth, the highest truth attainable for an 
existing individual.” Kierkegaard says a 
few sentences later that this is an equiva- 
lent expression for faith. 


IIT. 


Innumerable consequences following 
from this fundamental] distinction of ob- 
jective and existential truth, are devel- 
oped by Kierkegaard in the Postscript as 
well as in his other books and in his 
religious discourses. The question I want 


to raise at the end of this short review is: 
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Has this distinction and all that has been 
and may be derived from it a significance 
for the present theological and_philo- 
sophical situation in this country? Kierke- 
gaard wrote against Hegel in a special 
moment of the development of German 
philosophy. He belongs to a whole group 
of thinkers who emphasized man’s exis- 
tential situation against Hegel’s idealistic 
Rationalismus. Schelling in his last period 
was one of them, and there are many simi- 
larities and even identities between Schel- 
ling’s and Kierkegaard’s attack on Hegel’s 
philosophy of mere possibilities (negative 
philosophy). Feuerbach’s materialism is 
another expression of the emphasis on 
existence—a word, used by him against 
Hegel. Schopenhauer’s analysis of the in- 
dividual life process anticipates the inter- 
pretation of existence as life in the later 
“philosophy of life.” Marx, in his earlier 
writings, uses formulations in his attack 
on Hegel’s non-existential system which 
remind us of Kierkegaard’s terminology, 
only transferred from the inwardness of 
the individual to the outwardness of the 
social process. Are all these ideas merely 
German quarrels, Continental provincial- 
isms, or is something more involved in 
them? History has already given the 
answer: The ideas of these revolutionary, 
anti-Hegelian philosophers of existence 
have determined in connection with the 
social-economic process the destiny of all 
nations and churches in the Twentieth 
Century. They have world-historical sig- 
nificance. This refers also to Kierkegaard. 

Although the empiristic and positivistic 
trend of the Anglo-Saxon mind has pre- 
vented the domination of a speculative 
system, the question of existential and 
objective truth is by no means solved by 
them. American theology still believes that 
the approximative historical truth can be- 
come the basis of the faith in Christ as 
our ultimate concern and does not realize 
the contradiction involved in this attempt. 
It still confuses systems of ethical ab- 
stractions or metaphysical possibilities 
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with the ethical and religious existence of 
the individual before God. It has not yet 
accepted existential materialism as the 
great corrective to the Christian-bour- 
geois idealism. And contemporary philoso- 
phy has either—as logical positivism— 
extinguished every trace of existential 
passion and interest within philosophical 
thought—or it has—as metaphysical nat- 
uralism—removed the individual “exis- 
tenting’ man who stands between the infi- 
nite and the finite and never can be under- 
stood as a part of the whole of natural 
objectivity. And even pragmatism which 
is more closely related to existential think- 
ing than the two other groups—because it 
acknowledges the fragmentary and dy- 
namic character of truth—has surrender- 
ed itself as “instrumentalism” to the 
objective process of nature and society, 
producing means for ends which are finite 
and, consequently, not a matter of infi- 
nite, passionate concern.—So theology as 
well as philosophy needs the Kierkegaard- 
ian corrective—he gives correctives, not 
results or methods. The younger genera- 
tion is longing for a philosophy in which 
an ultimate meaning of life is admitted— 
at least as a Socratic problem. Kierke- 
gaard can become a guide in this direction. 
He can be studied now, in comfortable 
translations and with the uncomfortable 
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seriousness demanded by an existential 
thinker. 
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Norway’s Foreign Policy 


R. ARNE ORDING, advisor to the Norwegian Foreign 

Office in London, has issued a statement regarding Norway’s 

foreign policy in the war and in the future. First reviewing the 
attempts at Scandinavian collaboration familiar to REviEw readers, he 
goes on to show how the Northern nations cannot manage the task of 
defense alone, but must cooperate with the Atlantic powers. Dr. Ording 
writes: 

The German assault upon Norway had been prepared for a long time and it had 
nothing to do with the transport of ore through Narvik. The main reason was that the 
Germans wanted to make the Norwegian coast their right flank in the battle of the 
Atlantic. ... 

In the interval between the two wars this conception had become the predominant 
one within the leading military circles in Germany. Neither we nor our Allies were 
aware that the development of military technique had completely changed the stra- 
tegic position of our country. The development of air power had made it very risky 
for surface vessels to operate in narrow waters close to enemy coasts. When the German 
attack on Norway started, Norwegian coastal batteries and British submarines sank a 
large number of enemy ships, but the British fléet was unable to maintain a blockade 
of the Skagerrak. Germany was able to transport several hundreds of thousands of 
men to Norway, and thus the fight for our country was decided. 

These are facts which are burnt into the memory of the Norwegian people. After 
the war we shall have to secure the defense of our long and extended coast by means 
of warships, coastal batteries, and aircraft. We were prepared to make large contribu- 
tions to our defense, but it is obvious that in the long run we shall not be able to 
manage this task alone. First of all we must cooperate with the Atlantic powers, with 
Great Britain and the United States. This has nothing to do with “help” to Norway, 
but with important and common strategic interests. 

Our Allies are now learning through bitter experiences what it means to have a 
hostile power dominating the Norwegian coast. From the new big naval base at Trond- 
heim and from other ports German battleships and U-boats can threaten the Allies’ 
lifeline across the Atlantic, and especially the lines of communication with the Soviet 
Union. The convoys to Murmansk and Archangel are attacked by aircraft which have 
their bases in the northernmost part of Norway. After the war we must have regional 
agreements concerning the defense of the North Atlantic. 

There is no contradiction between cooperation with the Great Atlantic Powers and 
a cooperation with Sweden. The Swedish-Norwegian frontier is more than 1,000 miles 
long and Sweden has also an important strategic position on the Skagerrak. In addi- 
tion there is the close relationship and friendship between the two peoples. . . . 

Denmark occupies an important strategic position between the North Sea and the 
Baltic Sea, and after the war the Danish people will certainly want to take part in an 
Atlantic defense system. It is obvious, however, that Sweden and Norway alone will 
never be able to guarantee Denmark’s integrity. The Northern countries can only 
find security within a more comprehensive regional system. We also hope that after the 
war a basis will be found for cooperation with a free and democratic Finland. 
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Regional treaties will be necessary after the war, among other things because the 
smaller countries can only undertake limited military obligations. This does not, how- 
ever, exclude various forms of further cooperation in respect to specific problems. The 
treatment of Germany is, for example, an Allied problem, which has to be solved in 
common. We are all interested in a solution which will ensure us against any attack 
in the future. 

Regional treaties will only ensure us to a limited degree, and they will not ensure 
us against a new war. More than ever before, peace will in the future be indivisible. 
The possibilities of a lasting peace will mainly be dependent upon the relations 
between the Great Powers, perhaps above all upon the relations between the Western 
Powers and the Soviet Union. It is of vital importance for all the small countries that 
this relationship should be characterized by cooperation and mutual confidence. 
Mutual confidence between the Great Powers is the first condition for international 
cooperation in the future, for a real League of Nations which must be the ultimate 
goal of all freedom-loving peoples. 


A Letter from Denmark 


DANISH-AMERICAN scholar has received from a Danish 
colleague the following letter which he has been kind enough to 
put at the disposal of the Review. The writer is now in Sweden 

and the letter was sent via England. For obvious reasons his name 
‘annot be mentioned. 


The world, alas! has taken on an aspect quite different from what it had when 
we were together in Copenhagen about three years ago. For a little more than two 
years we have been occupied and “protected,” but it will please you when I say 
that we have definitely not lost courage. And despite the fact that our situation is 
far better than that of Holland and Belgium—not to mention unhappy Norway— 
the thing that in a way might have been feared, namely that the relatively decent 
behavior of the Germans might have weakened the power of resistance and led 
people to say, “Oh well, after all, it isn’t so bad,” just has not happened. On the 
contrary, the bitterness aroused by the brutal attack of April 9, 1940, is as deep 
as ever, and the people are united as they have never been before, all the way from 
the Social Democrats to the most conservative. We are all agreed as one man to 
have nothing at all to do with the Germans. We manage to look through them or 
around them, so to say, even if their official representatives of the “protecting 
power,” or more properly the occupation troops, conduct themselves on the whole 
correctly and decently enough, as contrasted with the sinister horde of Gestapo 
people and the like who have come up here (to Denmark). % 

There has of course been some defection, though far, far less than might have 
been expected, and that from people who on the whole are hardly to be characterized 
as “God’s nicest children.” And not least down in my particular home territory of 
South Jutland, the people have held their own remarkably well. But of course our 
opposition can only be passive, and matters that in peaceful times seemed so natural 
that one paid no attention to them, as for example the right of assembly and freedom 
of the press, have simply ceased to exist any more. But we persist in living in hope, 
and under the motto, ‘““Never give up.” 
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a Leave It To THE GER- 

MANS if you want a 

perfect picture of the 

unanimous anti-Ger- 

man feeling sweeping 

Denmark and govern- 

ing the actions of the 

Danish people. And 

DERMARK leave it to the Germans 
to tell us why. 

That is what the Danish historian and 
celebrated patriot, Dr. Vilhelm la Cour 
did when he wrote his thesis “Words to 
us Today” in which he quoted the German 
philosopher Fichte’s protest against 
Napoleon, when the little grey Corsican 
marched his troops through the streets 
of Berlin. “Words to us Today” has now 
cost the author a seven months’ prison 
term, his position as lecturer at Birkeréd 
College (having shown himself persona 
non grata as educator of Danish children) 
and his pension from the Danish State, 
towards which he has paid regularly 
through monthly deductions from his sal- 
ary. And the sentence was passed by a 
Danish court—under German orders. 

Without running the risks Dr. la Cour 
did, we too feel that we will leave it to 
the Germans to give a picture—and the 
true picture—of the feelings of the Dan- 
ish people. Nordschleswigsche Zeitung, 
the out and out Nazi newspaper in Danish 
South Jutland, writes in an editorial, July 
21, 1942: “Can any sensible person be- 
lieve that the relationship between two 
nations is not influenced when the daily 
press carefully but plainly expresses sym- 
pathy with our people’s deadly enemy—a 
press which isn’t for nothing praised in 
London? 

“When Danish students by words and 
deeds sabotage Europe’s destiny? When 
Danish speakers by ambiguous hints but 
plainly enough try to make our people’s 
heroic fight laughable? When innumer- 
able Germans are insulted and molested 


in the streets, on buses and trains? When 
Danish volunteers and comrades risking 
their lives for high ideals are called trai- 
tors and their relatives are terrorized? 
When Danish schools obviously strike an 
attitude incompatible with the anti-Com- 
intern pact by remaining neutral? 

“Yet,” writes the Nordschleswigsche 
Zeitung, “though the Government theo- 
retically declares it is opposed to such 
things, these demonstrations by large sec- 
tions of the people continue.” 


Mysterious Fires, strange derailment 
of trains, slowdowns, faulty deliveries 
from farms and factories, open sabotage, 
disappearance of German weapons 
through the activities of the so-called 
Churchill Clubs founded by Danish 
schoolboys still in their teens, murder of 
German sentries by garrotting and drown- 
ing—all no doubt on a smaller scale than 
in Norway and France, but constituting 
a growing resistance—all this is the 
actual proof of the effect of the German 
Gemeinschafftsgeist on the once peaceful 
and long-suffering Danish people. 

Passengers from Denmark recently ar- 
riving in New York on one of the Swedish 
“diplomat” liners have confirmed this. 
When asked, “What do the people say?” 
—the answer has been: “Tell them over 
there in America that we hate the Ger- 
mans and are waiting for the Allies to 
come.” 

Very little news about these conditions 
comes out of Denmark. The Germans are 
anxious to give the impression that all is 
quiet and working smoothly under their 
thorough Raubwirtschafft-tutelage. As lit- 
tle rumpus as possible is therefore made 
about “incidents.” This is partly caused 
by the conflicting interests within the 
German set-up in Denmark. The Army 
authorities are entrusted with keeping 
the populace under control while the 
larder is being plundered. The political 
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Nazi Party is entrusted with nazifying 
the country, and the Ambassador, von 
Renthe-Finck, is a typical representative 
of “das Vaterland,’ who on April 8, 
1940, swore on his word of honor that 
Germany did not intend to invade Den- 
mark. 

The Army men want peace. They are 
busy enough in Norway, Holland, Bel- 
gium and so on—to say nothing of the 
Russian front—and they do not want 
another Norway. The Nazis want first 
of all to see the country nazified at any 
cost—peace or no peace—and von Ren- 
the-Fink wants to pull as many white 
rabbits out of his hat as possible in the 
form of trade agreements for Germany’s 
benefit. They are all suspicious of each 
other—and the Danes make the best of 
the situation. How long this apparent 
quiet will be permitted to continue nobody 
knows. A Gestapo central bureau has been 
established in Copenhagen and _ has 
already had several jurisdictional contro- 
versies with the German Army authori- 
ties and with the Danish Government. 
Among such cases may be mentioned the 
arrest of Dr. la Cour—discussed in a for- 
mer issue of the Review—the flight of 
the former Minister of Commerce, Christ- 
mas Mller, and the case of the Churchill 
Clubs. 

In all cases the Danish Government in- 
sisted upon bringing the accused to trial 
in a Danish court, before a Danish judge. 
This was done—strange as it perhaps 
may seem—in order to force the Germans 
to live up to their promises at the time 
of the invasion. 


Tue CuurcHiLt Cuivss are a story in 
themselves. Young boys in the ages from 
fourteen to eighteen, all pupils of Aalborg 
Cathedral School, were recently arrested 
for sabotage against the German Army in 


Denmark. Several machine guns and 
many thousand rounds of ammunition had 
been stolen and stored away by the boys. 
The Germans insisted upon trying their 
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case before a military tribunal, while the 
Danish Government demanded the right 
to try the case. After long discussions 
back and forth, the boys were handed 
over to the Danish police and brought to 
trial in Copenhagen, where severe sen- 
tences were meted out. This case shows 
the trend—that it is the young people 
in Denmark who, in opposition to the 
Germans, will take chances which the 
older and more timid or opportunistic 
part of the people are afraid to take. On 
their shoulders rests the future of Den- 
mark, and given the right weapons these 
boys will be of great help to the United 
Nations, once the Second Front is estab- 
lished. The boys from Aalborg tried in 
their small way to do their share—but 
didn’t get away with it. But there will be 
other boys waiting, ready and willing to 
give their lives in the fight for their 
country. 


Kine Curistian, who on September 
26 will be seventy-two years old, has had 
his full share of worries since the occu- 
pation. He has carried the main burden 
since that day and he has done it with 
dignity. The nation has gathered around 
him for protection, well knowing that he 
is the only man in Denmark whom the 
Germans dare not touch. It is therefore 
only natural that the people of Denmark 
have followed King Christian’s recent 
acute attack of yellow jaundice—a dis- 
ease often caused by mental worry— 
with great anxiety. Not only is King 
Christian the most beloved and respected 
man in Denmark today, but the people 
are convinced that, should the King die, 
the Germans would immediately establish 
what is known as “Norwegian condi- 
tions.” The King spent some time in the 
hospital, Diakonisse-Stiftelsen in Freder- 
iksberg, and responded so well to treat- 
ment that after two weeks he could leave 
his sick room and proceed to Sorgenfri, 
at Lyngby, a few miles outside of Copen- 
hagen. This is the first time since the 
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occupation that King Christian and 
Queen Alexandrine have left Copenhagen 
proper, and a great multitude of well- 
wishers gathered outside the hospital to 
wish them godspeed. 

It is reported from Denmark that the 
King has aged considerably during the 
past two years. 


Royat Arr Force BomparpMENts of 
the European Continent have grown con- 
siderably in intensity during the last 
three months, and Denmark consequently 
has received her share. Several towns 
have had air raid alarms, especially 
Copenhagen, Odense, Vejle, and Aal- 
borg; the last-named is the most bom- 
barded place in Denmark. In Vejle a 
great number of windows—some say 
several thousands—were smashed, and it 
has been necessary in this connection to 
reopen the plate glass factory at Korsér, 
which had been closed due to lack of fuel. 
The Danes want the British to come and 
bomb everything that is of military im- 
portance to the Germans, and they do 
not mind if their houses are wrecked 
during that process. What they mind, 
however, is that the British do not come 
often enough. It has a great moral effect 
on the people when they feel that they 
are not forgotten, that the Allies actually 
do something to combat the German mil- 
itary installations. For instance, the Ger- 
mans are making certain U-boat equip- 
ment in the shops of the Diesel motor 
and shipbuilding firm Burmeister and 
Wain. A number of Danish workers are en- 
gaged in this work, and the Danish sailors 
have reproached them for doing it, saying 
in so many words that they are helping the 
Germans to blow their fighting compatriots 
to kingdom come. That the Danish men 
who work for the Germans do not realize 
this is in no small measure due to the 
scarcity of Allied raids, which would bring 
the truth home to them. 

The Royal Air Force has been busy 
sowing mines in Danish waters with the 
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result that all ferry service between the 
Danish isles, as well as to Sweden and 
Germany, has been severely curtailed. 
The route from Copenhagen to Malmé 
has been abolished for the time being, 
and the only connection between Den- 
mark and Sweden is now at Elsinore and 
Helsingborg. 

The last winter was the third extremely 
cold season to hit the Scandinavian coun- 
tries during this very trying time. The 
fuel situation was extremely bad, but 
somehow most people struggled through 
on rock bottom rations. Some fuel is 
being produced from the Danish peat 
bogs during the summer, but that will far 
from cover the demand. Germany deliv- 
ered some coke and coal for Danish con- 
sumption during the past winter, but it 
has been announced that this year the 
Danes will have to come and get it in 
Germany. This means that more Danish 
workers will be forced to go to Germany 
under the pretext that Germany in that 
case will deliver the goods. The truth is, 
however, that Germany is not in any 
position to deliver coal to Denmark, and 
Denmark has no cars to send for it. Ger- 
many requisitioned the greater part of 
the rolling stock belonging to the Danish 
State Railways right after the invasion 
and has never returned one single car. 
Germany’s promise in this case is as hol- 
low as ever, and only another way of 
trying to get more Danish workers to go 
to Germany. 

What is true of the fuel situation, is true 
of the food situation. The Danish cattle, 
the pigs, and other household animals are 
starving to death for lack of fodder. Many 
a cow barn and many a pig-sty is empty. 
The fields last year were ruined by the 
frost, and what was left was drowned in 
the spring floods. The water ran off the 
ground and a prolonged drought spoiled as 
much as 87 per cent of the winter-sown 
wheat. For this there is no remedy. The 
Germans can not deliver wheat. They have 
none, and they will under all circumstances 
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demand to get the greater part of the mea- 
ger harvest which is expected this year. 

The Danish Minister of Agriculture, 
Bording, has given the following descrip- 
tion of the situation at a meeting of small 
farmers: 

“The Germans 
force us to im- 
poverish our soil 
and to sell our 
cattle and our 
pigs, 
our stocks disap- 
pear. 
ests are being 
dangerously ex- 
ploited, and we 
can not under- 
take replanting. 
Our peat bogs, 
which give us 
peat moss for 
fuel, are being 
plundered. We 
are forced to wit- 
ness the decay of 
buildings, and 
we cannot get 
material for re- 
pair of 
and shops.” 

No wonder 
that the Danes 
are eagerly 
awaiting the 
Second Front. 


whereby 


Our for- 


barns 


Tue German Garrisons have been re- 
enforced all over western Europe. The 
occupied countries pay for this in more 
ways than one. The whole west coast 
of Denmark from Ténder to the Skaw 
and the east coast down to Aarhus have 
been closed to Danish citizens, who must 
obtain special permits issued by the Ger- 
man Army through the Danish police 
authorities in order to travel in their own 
country. 


Great fortifications are being con- 
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structed along the west coast and many 
Danish workers have been forced to labor 
there. The Germans make a contract with 
one of the great engineering firms and 
order the Danish National Bank to honor 
the bills. Gun- 
nar Larsen, the 
Danish cement 
king, former di- 
rector of F. L. 
Smidth and 
Company in 
New York, and 
now German 
collaborationist 
Number One in 
the Danish Gov- 
ernment, stated 
in the Folketing 
that a great lack 
of workers for 
could 
be expected be- 
cause sO many 
of the 
hands were em- 
ployed in con- 
struction work, 


farming 


farm- 


in excavations 
and field plan- 
ning. And Gun- 
nar Larsen 
ought to know. 
His company in 
Copenhagen de- 
livers the neces- 
sary cement for 
the German pillboxes and forts that are 
to be used against the powers that fight 
for the freedom of the world. 


CuristMas MOuteEr, the former Danish 


Minister of Commerce and Conservative 
leader, who was ousted from politics by 
the Germans, escaped from Denmark 
to Sweden and from there to England 
during the latter part of May this year. 
The story of his escape is well known 
by now. He was helped by some Danish 
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sympathizers, who sailed him to Sweden 
in a motor boat. Since then the Germans 
and the Danish police have caught up 
with the culprits. Two of them have been 
sentenced to prison, but the third 
escaped by a very simple ruse. He was 
business manager for the Association of 
Danish Owners of Sailing Vessels, Borch 
Johansen. After his arrest by the Danish 
police, he asked for permission to return 
to his office to give final instructions to 
the personnel regarding current business 
transactions. While in the office of the As- 
sociation the attention of the detective 
who went with him was distracted in some 
way or other and in that moment Borch 
Johansen disappeared. He has not been 
found since. 

During his stay in London, Christmas 
Mdller has written a series of articles on 
Denmark’s position during the Second 
World War, and he has in general con- 
firmed the views that have found ex- 
pression in this column. 


Great Expectations were connected 
with the choice of the Minister of 
Vilhelm Buhl, as the late 
Premier Stauning’s successor, but it can- 
not be denied that they suffered some- 
what when the Government shortly after 
promised to follow to the letter all decla- 
rations issued by Eric Scavenius since 
the notorious one of July 8, 1940, regard- 
ing collaboration with Germany. The 
Danish people and the world at large had 
expected a stronger man. 


Finance, 


Tue Free DanisH Front abroad has 
been very encouraging to the patriots 
at home. The Free Danes are helping to 
beat the Germans. The greatest contri- 
bution in the struggle against the common 
enemy is made by those thousands of 
Danish officers and men who sail under 
foreign flags on Danish ships for the 
United Nations. 
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Since the invasion of Denmark about 
400,000 tons of Danish shipping and 
4,000 officers and men have been sailing 
for Britain. This figure includes the fish- 
ing fleet, which comprises about 50 cut- 
ters manned by approximately 200 Dan- 
ish fishermen, but it does not include 
Danish vessels sailing under Dutch and 
other Allied flags nor the more than 40 
modern ships requisitioned by the United 
States Government and operated by the 
United States Shipping Commission. 

Data regarding Danish ships under the 
British flag up to May 1, 1942, show 
that of the original 400,000 tons a total 
of 35 ships, amounting to something 
under 100,000 have been lost. 
Danish officers and men to the number 
of 220 have lost their lives while serving 
Britain; a further 55 officers and men 
were killed while under the Norwegian 
and other Allied colors. 


tons, 


A number of Danish sailors have re- 
ceived awards and decorations from the 
British recognition of 
their gallantry and bravery in defending 
their vessels from enemy attack. The ex- 
ploits of Free Danish seamen have earned 
them the title of “Allies in all but name.” 


Government in 


THE Was 

Disso_vep in the be- 

ginning of May after 

having adopted an 

amendment to the Con- 

stitution. Shortly after 

the Althing had con- 

es vened in February, the 
ICELAND Socialist Party present- 
ed a bill for amending 

the Constitution so as to obtain more fair- 
ness in the elections, especially in the 
rural districts. The Progressive Party, 
which profits by the present system, was 
strongly against the bill, while the In- 
dependence Party was willing to cooper- 
ate with the Socialists. So were the Com- 


ALTHING 
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munists. As will be remembered, the Cab- 
inet consisted (since January) of two 
members from the Independence Party 
and two members from the Progressive 
Party. The latter now declared that, if 
the bill were to be passed, its members 
would resign from the Cabinet. The three 
other parties then agreed upon passing 
the bill and the Socialists and Com- 
munists promised to support the Inde- 
pendence Party in forming a new Cab- 
inet, consisting of three ministers, all 
members of the last mentioned party. 

The bill was- then passed and a new 
Cabinet was formed. Prime Minister is 
Mr. Olafur Thors, who also has charge of 
the Foreign Affairs. Mr. Thors, who is 
chairman of the Independence Party, was 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Indus- 
tries in the resigning Cabinet. Mr. Jakob 
Moller, who also was Minister of Finance 
in the former Cabinet, holds the same post 
in the new one. The third minister is Mr. 
Magnus Jonsson, Professor of Theology 
at the University of Iceland, who is Min- 
ister of Trade and Commerce as well as 
of Educational and Ecclesiastical Affairs. 

When an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion has been passed, new elections will 
have to take place, whereafter the Al- 
thing upon convening again must adopt 
the change once more. Accordingly, new 
elections were prescribed to take place 
on July 5. The results did not bring much 
change in the voting power of the four 
parties in the Althing. When the Althing 
convenes late in August or in the begin- 
ning of September, the amendment un- 
doubtedly will be passed. A second elec- 
tion will then take place in October under 
the new amendment. 


Tue Recent or IceLanp, Mr. Sveinn 
Bjérnsson, was reelected for one year 
from June 17. On that date, which is 
the birthday of Jén Sigurdsson, the great 
Icelandic patriot and leader in Iceland’s 
struggle for freedom in the last century, 
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Senator Pepper from Florida honored 
the memory of Jon Sigurdsson by an 
excellent speech in the Senate on the 
relations between the United States and 
Iceland. 

On July seventh, one year after the 
arrival of the American troops in Ice- 
land, there took place a special broad- 
cast from the United States to Iceland. 
The Icelandic Minister to Washington 
Mr. Thor Thors and Assistant Secretary 
of State Adolf A. Berle made speeches 
and Maria Markan, Icelandic Soprano 
at the Metropolitan Opera, sang the na- 
tional anthems of both countries. 


As American Minister to Iceland 
Leland B. Morris has been appointed. Mr. 
Morris was Chargé d’Affaires of the 
American Legation in Berlin and was the 
last representative of the United States 
in Germany. He was interned together 
with other diplomats of the United Na- 
tions, but after six months internment 
returned on the Drottningholm. Mr. Mor- 
ris succeeds Lincoln MacVeagh as Min- 
ister to Iceland. 


A New Consut GENERAL has been ap- 
pointed in New York. He is Dr. Helgi P. 
Briem who formerly has represented Ice- 
land in Portugal. Dr. Briem arrived in 
New York with his family on board the 
Drottningholm early in July. Mr. Agnar 
Klemens Jonsson, who has been acting 
Consul General, is being transferred for 
service in the Icelandic Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs. 

The Icelandic Legation at Washington 
has been enlarged because of overwhelm- 
ing work, by the addition of two new 
officials. They Mr. Henrik Sv. 
Bjérnsson, son of the Regent Mr. Sveinn 
Bjornsson, and Mr. Thorhallur Asgeirs- 
son, son of former Prime Minister Asgeir 
Asgeirsson. Mr. Bjérnsson will be First 


are 
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Secretary of the Legation and Mr. As- 
geirsson will be attaché. 


Tue American Rep Cross has recently 
presented a very welcome gift to Iceland, 
consisting of a complete hospital outfit 
with beds, surgery equipment, etc. 


Norway FiGguts on 
Despite CrveE.ty, op- 
pression, and the Ge- 
stapo terror inflicted by 
the German invaders 
upon the unarmed civil- 
ian population. Infor- 
mation trickling out of 
Norway, chiefly by 
way of Sweden but 
also through strictly secret channels to 
the free Norwegian Government in Exile 
in London, amply testifies to the stead- 
fast resistance of Norway’s home front. 

A powerful medium by which the coun- 
try’s loyalist groups, and they comprise 
fully 99 per cent of the population, are 
held together and inspired to continue 
their determined fight against the in- 
vaders is the now quite extensive under- 
ground press. The development of this 
illegal news service had its beginning 
in November 1941, after Ingvald Garbo, 
a well-known high school teacher, was 
sentenced to death by a German mili- 
tary court in Bergen and executed. 

Garbo was charged with possession 
of a radio-set and with having listened 
to Norwegian broadcasts from London. 
The information thus obtained he was 
charged with having spread among the 
populace in such manner as to “incite 
the population and reduce the fighting 
efficiency of the German Wehrmacht.” 
Behind this outrage lies the story of how 
Norwegian patriots have since then de- 
veloped a now well organized press ser- 
vice in order to break through the mental 
black-out imposed by German control of 
the Norwegian press coupled with the 
confiscation of radio sets. 








Norwegian patriots immediately real- 
ized that something would have to be 
done to counteract Nazi propaganda and 
provide their countrymen with a news 
service based on truth. At first this service 
comprised leaflets and chain letters sent 
by mail. Gradually the service became 
more organized until now there are at 
least a score of different illegal papers 
appearing at regular intervals and with 
circulations which often exceed those of 
the officially tolerated newspapers. 

All illegal publications appear in 
mimeographed form. To have them print- 
ed would obviously involve too great a 
risk of discovery. In addition to carrying 
accounts of resistance in various parts of 
Norway and news from the outside world, 
the underground press gives advice on 
the conduct of the struggle and warns 
loyalists against the machinations of the 
quislings. 

Many Norwegians may yet suffer the 
fate of Ingvald Garbo for their part in 
the vitally important work of maintain- 
ing the underground news service. That 
the Gestapo agents are constantly on the 
hunt for them goes without saying, but 
the work will go on—the fight for free- 
dom will continue—regardless of sup- 
pression and Gestapo cruelty. The Nor- 
wegian people are demonstrating to the 
world that they love liberty and justice 
above all, and that they would rather die 
than live in slavery under the yoke of 


German barbarians. 


Kine Haakon’s SEVENTIETH BirTHDAY 
on August 3 became a day of festivity 
for patriotic Norwegians in all parts of 
the world—in Norway, in Great Britain, 
in the United States, Canada, Australia, 
South Africa, and on board ships of the 
Norwegian merchant fleet on the Seven 
Seas. 

From London Premier Nygaardsvold, 
who had recently returned from a suc- 
cessful speaking tour in the United States 
and a brief visit to Canada, made it 
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known that it was the Norwegian Gov- 
ernment’s wish that Norwegians every- 
where in the world, wherever possible, 
arrange festive gatherings in honor of 
the King’s birthday. The wish was met 
with enthusiasm and with patriotic de- 
votion to Norway’s beloved hero King of 
today. 

In London the Norwegian Govern- 
ment’s information office arranged a 
festive gathering in the famous Albert 
Hall where a program of artistic content 
was given before a large audience. A 
notable feature of the day’s festivity was 
a parade of men, women, and children, 
many of whom were attired in Norwe- 
gian national costumes. The parade, 
which was arranged by Admiral Riiser- 
Larsen, was reviewed by the King as 
the marchers swung into Hyde Park in 
London’s Westend. 

Seldom, if ever, in the annals of history 
has a king been given such unstinted love, 
devotion, and confidence as the entire 
Norwegian people at home and abroad 
are giving King Haakon VII. He is, so 
far as known, the only king ever elected 
to the throne by referendum vote of the 
nation. The confidence the Norwegian 
people gave King Haakon in 1905 he has 
earned in full measure by his never 
failing loyalty to his people and his 
country. His heroic conduct under Ger- 
man fire during the dark days of the 
invasion, and his guarding of the Con- 
stitution to preserve historical continuity, 
have endeared him to every Norwegian 
heart. His resolute conduct and unbend- 
ing devotion to his people will unques- 
tionably place him in history as Haakon 
the Great. 


THe Royat Norweeian LEGATION in 
Washington was during the early part of 
May raised to the rank of Embassy. Wil- 
helm de Munthe Morgenstierne, Minister 
of Norway in Washington since 1934, was 


thereby elevated to the rank of Ambas- 
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sador. Simultaneously the American Min- 
ister to the Norwegian Government in 
Exile in London, the Honorable An- 
thony J. Drexel Biddle, Jr., was raised 
to the rank of Ambassador. By this action 
the diplomatic status in Washington of 
the Norwegian Government’s representa- 
tives has been advanced to a place among 
the great powers. 

The change was made in recognition 
of the contribution which fighting Nor- 
way, on the home front and abroad, is 
making to the war effort of the United 
Nations. President Roosevelt, who fre- 
quently has expressed his own and the 
American people’s admiration for Nor- 
way’s determined resistance to German 
tyranny, desired in this concrete manner 
to give expression to the good relations 
existing between the United States and 
Norway. 

In connection with the change, Cordell 
Hull, Secretary of State, issued an an- 
nouncement, which read in part as fol- 
lows: 

“For two years the annals of the age- 
old struggle of free men to preserve their 
liberties have been enriched by the heroic 
feats of Norwegian men,. women, and 
even children in their unrelenting re- 
sistance to the vicious German invaders 
who now occupy their country. 

“Assailed from without. by overwhelm- 
ing military force and betrayed from 
within by a handful of traitors headed 
by a man whose very name has become 
synonymous with perfidy, the Norwegian 
people and their King have nevertheless 
been unfalterable in their determination 
to restore their freedom.” 

On May 13 Minister Drexel Biddle 
delivered to King Haakon a greeting from 
President Roosevelt, which read in part 
as follows: 

“Your Majesty: It is with great satis- 
faction that I have learned of your agree- 


ment to receive the Honorable Anthony 
J. Drexel Biddle, Jr., as first Ambas- 
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sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to the 
Government of Norway. 

“In peace, and now in war, unique 
ties link the destinies of the peoples of 
Norway and of the United States. Nor- 
wegian-born men and women by the hun- 
dreds of thousands have found in the 
New World a warm welcome among 
kindred people and have made immeasur- 
able contributions to the spiritual and 
material development of their adopted 
land. 

“Intrepid Norwegian sailors on every 
sea face daily dangers alongside their 
comrades-in-arms of the United States 
to the end that the horror of war brought 
on both our nations by the ruthless enemy 
shall give way to a peaceful world dedi- 
cated to the uninterrupted advancement 
of the principles of freedom.” 


Tue Ever Coser Tie between Nor- 
way and the United States was once more 
exemplified by the signing of a diplomatic 
agreement between the two nations re- 
garding mutual assistance in the war 
against the aggressors, with an appendix 
giving expression to certain adjustments 
of the provisions of the main agreement. 

After a series of preliminary discus- 
sions between the Department of State 
and the Royal Norwegian Embassy, be- 
ginning June 5, the agreement in toto 
was signed, on July 11, by Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull and Ambassador Wil- 
helm Morgenstierne. 

Agreements regarding lend-lease had 
up to that time been entered into between 
the United States and Great Britain, the 


Soviet Union, and China. Norway was 


the first of the occupied countries in 
Europe which the American Governent 
approached regarding the desirability of 
entering into a similar mutual agreement. 
The wording is in all essential points 
the same as that with Great Britain and 
the other powers mentioned. 

Under the terms of the agreement the 
two nations pledge themselves to render 
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mutual assistance in the common fight 
against the aggressor powers. The United 
States, moreover, agrees particularly to 
supply goods and services in accordance 
with the terms of the Lend-Lease Act. 
Article VII of the main agreement pro- 
vides that when ultimately negotiations 
are started regarding settlement for the 
goods and services rendered, it shall be 
done with a view to the avoidance of in- 
jurious effects on the commerce between 
the countries. Both Governments pledge 
themselves, among other things, to seek 
the elimination of every form of discrimi- 
nation in international trade and to re- 
duce their customs duties. 

The appendix, which is in the form of 
an exchange of notes between the Royal 
Norwegian Embassy and the Depart- 
ment of State, contains four principal 
points which 
follows: 


can be summarized as 


1. The American Government pledges 
itself to defray the expenses in connec- 
tion with the arming of Norwegian mer- 
chant ships after December 7, 1941, 

2. Likewise the American Government 
pledges itself to pay for all repairs, under 
the terms of the Lend-Lease Act, after 
December 7, 1941, required by Norwegian 
ships as a result of war damage, or re- 
pairs and improvements necessary be- 
cause the ships are used as carriers under 
war conditions. 

3. In consideration of the important 
contribution to the war effort which the 
Norwegian merchant marine represents, 
and in consideration of the fact that the 
merchant fleet constitutes the Norwegian 
Government’s principal asset, the Ameri- 
can Government declares that it, together 
with the Norwegian Government, will 
continue to discuss the position of the 
Norwegian merchant marine with a view 
to aiding the Norwegian Government in 
building new ships as soon as conditions 
permit. The discussion of this subject 
shall continue and be terminated as soon 
as possible. 

4. Concerning the ultimate disposition 
of war material which the American Gov- 
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ernment supplies the Norwegian Govern- 
ment under the terms of the Lend-Lease 
Act, it has been decided that the two Gov- 
ernments later shall negotiate regarding 
the question of permitting the Norwegian 
Government to retain the war material 
after the termination of the war. 


Tuat Tuis AGREEMENT is of tremen- 
dous importance to Norway goes without 
saying. Ambassador Morgenstierne, who, 
on behalf of Norway’s free Government, 
conducted the negotiations and brought 
them to a successful termination, deserves 
high credit. The provision of the agree- 
ment regarding replacement of lost Nor- 
wegian tonnage is especially noteworthy 
in view of the now known fact that Nor- 
way’s lost tonnage amounts to approxi- 
mately 2,000,000 tons. In these tragedies 
at sea, 2,000 Norwegian sailors have lost 
their lives. 

These figures were given by Arne Sun- 
de, Norwegian Minister of Shipping and 
Supply, who was on a brief visit to New 
York and Washington in the early part 
of July. His mission was to confer with 
the officials of the Norwegian Shipping 
and Trade Mission in New York and with 
the Norwegian Embassy and American 
officials in Washington. The purpose of 
these conferences was to seek a solution 
of the question of Norway’s share in the 
American shipbuilding program. 

This is now assured under the terms 
of the agreement between the two na- 
tions. Mr. Sunde declared that Norway, 
at the outbreak of the war in April 1940, 
outside of German controlled waters, had 
6,000,000 tons on the high seas in all parts 
of the world. Mr. Sunde made known fur- 
ther that Norway at the outbreak of the 
war had under construction in Swedish 
shipyards new ships comprising 300,000 
tons, and in Danish shipyards there were 
also a number of ships under construction, 
but these, Mr. Sunde said, were of course 
tied up for the duration of the war. He 
added that under the British 1941 ship- 
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building program Norway had been given 
opportunity to take over twelve new ships 
and in addition received six old American 
ships comprising an aggregate tonnage 
for the eighteen ships of about 180,000 
tons. 


Tue Gestapo Terror in Norway con- 
tinued during the last quarter with un- 
abated fury. In all parts of the country 
the number of arrested persons increased 
from week to week on charges of sabo- 
tage, distribution of underground news- 
papers, listening to radio broadcasts from 
London, and numerous other acts de- 
clared “illegal” by the German aggres- 
sors. 

In the beginning of May the Nazi- 
controlled Oslo radio announced the exe- 
cution of eighteen Norwegian patriots 
who had been held in the concentration 
camp at Grini, near Oslo, since the be- 
ginning of February. The victims were all 
young men between the ages of 21 and 38. 

They were all arrested in towns along 
the North Sea coast on charges of at- 
tempting to escape to England. In all 
thirty-three persons were arrested at that 
time, but the fate of the other fifteen per- 
sons is known only to the Gestapo. In a 
subsequent broadcast from Oslo, printed 
in the Swedish press on May 27, it was 
announced that fifteen additional Nor- 
wegian patriots, all from the Jederen dis- 
trict in southwest Norway, had been exe- 
cuted. The charges on which the German 
military court convicted them were not 
made public. 

Seventeen of the victims were origi- 
nally condemned to death, but the military 
court later commuted the sentence of two 
of them to life imprisonment. The number 
of known executions in Norway since the 
war began is now over 100, but it is feared 
that the total is considerably greater, since 
it is known that many executions have 
taken place in secret without even giving 
the victims a hearing or trial. 
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Terror is the order of the day in all 
parts of the country. Thus, on the little 
island of Bulandet outside of Bergen, 
mainly a fishing community, the houses 
comprising the village were completely 
destroyed by fire and the entire popula- 
tion forcibly removed. Several men of the 
village were arrested. The reason for this 
act of terror against a small defenseless 
village community is known only to its 
perpetrators. 

The death rate in Oslo and Bergen has 
increased by 300 percent, according to 
Tass, the Soviet news bureau, claiming 
Stockholm as its source. The reason for 
this enormous increase in the mortality 
rate, according to the news bureau, is that 
the Germans have taken over all Nor- 
wegian hospitals for the benefit of many 
thousands of wounded German soldiers. 
Norwegian physicians tried to open tem- 
porary hospitals for the treatment of Nor- 
wegian patients in offices and places of 
business, but this has now become useless 
since the Germans have confiscated all 
medicines and clinical supplies for the 
exclusive use of their wounded. 


Drartine or NorweaiaNn Lasor by the 
Germans began in the latter part of May 
with a demand for 20,000 men for work on 
the construction of fortifications along the 
Norwegian coast and in the far north. 
Norwegian labor reacted strongly against 
the demand, with the result that the Ger- 
mans sent out a circular letter threatening 
to draft the necessary labor from a large 
number of industrial plants if the draft 
problem could not be solved in any other 
way. 

In the circular letter the Germans de- 
clare that every province (Fylke) is re- 
quired to contribute its relative quota of 
workers. The deadline for completing the 
draft was July 24. After that date the 
drafted laborers were to be shipped under 
military compulsion to the working places 
assigned to them. The most obstinate 
workers were threatened with transporta- 
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tion to Germany, where already hundreds 
of Norwegian workers are slaving under 
practically prison conditions. 


Tue Brirrer Conruiicr between the 
Leaders of the Established Church of 
Norway and the Quisling régime has now 
resulted in an open break, according to 
latest advices from Oslo. At a secret meet- 
ing held recently by six leading church- 
men it was unanimously decided to sever 
all relations with the Quisling authorities 
and to declare the age-old established 
church a free church completely sepa- 
rated from the State. 

At this meeting a temporary church 
governing body was set up comprising 
Bishop Maroni and Bishop Hille, Dean 


_Hygen, Professor Hallesby, and the two 


pastors Ludvig Hope and H. E, Wisléff. 
Dean Hygen represents Norway’s pri- 
mate, Bishop Eivind Berggrav, who is 
still being held by the Germans under so- 
called “protective” arrest. 

A resolution was adopted and sent to 
all parish clergymen and congregations 
throughout the country giving a complete 
explanation of the reason why the church 
had decided to break with Quisling and 
sever its relation with the State. The reso- 
lution read in part: 

“It was not with a happy feeling that 
the church decided to break with the 
State, but the action was forced upon us. 
The urge of conscience after serious con- 
sideration led us to take this action. The 
church would have been untrue to God if 
it quietly had acquiesced in all that has 
happened. It may appear that the church 
has suffered defeat, but actually it has 
won a decisive victory with a practically 
unbroken front inwardly as well as out- 
wardly.” 

The resolution declares further that the 
church leaders were at all times ready to 
negotiate, but only on condition that the 
legitimate bishops, with Bishop Berggrav 
as leader, were permitted to negotiate in 
the name of the church. “The object of 
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our struggle,’ the resolution says, “is 
threefold.” Briefly these objects may be 
summarized as follows: 

“We cannot acquiesce in the present gov- 
ernment’s encroachment upon the church, 
the schools, the rights of the parents and 
the children, security under law and 
social peace. This struggle has no political 
motive. Our objects are not those of 
church politics, although conditions may 
become such as to compel us to break with 
our old church organization. Our object is 
of a spiritual nature. We are struggling 
to maintain freedom in our labors, inde- 
pendently of unjust encroachment by the 


THe SweEDIsH Frage 
was displayed through- 
out the nation in ob- 
servance of Norwegian 
National Day on May 
17, in response to an 
appeal issued a week 
earlier by churchmen, 
educators, newspaper 
editors, civilian author- 


es 


ities and others, requesting such a dem- 


onstration in honor of “our brave, 
suffering brother nation.” A huge mass 
meeting was held in Stockholm City Hall 
in the night under the auspices of the 
Swedish National Committee for Nor- 
way and the Norwegian Society. It was 
addressed by Bishop Gustaf Aulén; Pro- 
fessor Fredrik Paasche, Norwegian 
scholar in exile, and Jens Bull, Chargé 
d’ Affaires of the Royal Norwegian Lega- 
tion in Stockholm. Prince Eugen at- 
tended, and more than three times the 
number of people that could be accom- 
modated applied for admission. 

In the morning a group of 150 Nor- 
wegians and Swedes gathered outside 
the Norwegian Legation and sang, “Ja, 
vi elsker dette landet,’ while Mr. Bull 
on the balcony accepted the tribute to 
his country. The Royal Palace, the Riks- 
dag Building, the City Hall, and numer- 
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ous other municipal and private buildings 
in Stockholm and throughout Sweden 
displayed the Swedish colors. 

One of the most impressive meetings 
in honor of Norway was held at Uppsala 
where a procession of about 3,000 per- 
sons, headed by bearers of Norwegian 
flags, marched to the University. Pro- 
fessor Paasche addressed the gathering 
from the University steps, saying in 
part: “Don’t pity the Norwegian people. 
We have gained something in these last 
long years—deeper faith, and deeper 
love. The country they wanted to take 
from us is ours more than ever.” 

Newspapers of every political opinion 
commemorated the day with editorials 
pointing out that the ban on National 
Day celebrations in Norway, decreed by 
Major Quisling, “is the best sign that 
these people feel their weakness.” 

In his address at the mass. meeting in 
Stockholm City Hall, Bishop Aulén re- 
called the events in Norway during the 
present year, adding: “Our hearts bow 
down with sorrow. We never dreamed 
that such things could happen, least of 
all here in the North. We believed that 
brutality of the kind now practised in 
Norway belonged to times long past. We 
see Norway smitten, fettered, and tor- 
tured, but we also see a nation unflinch- 
ingly enduring, and unshakably firm. It 
was said that Norway would become the 
model country of the New Order. It has 
become a model country—but not for 
those who aim at extinguishing its liberty. 
Instead, it is a shining example showing 
the world how to fight for the holy cause 
of freedom, even under the most dire 
tribulations. If any nation today has 
demonstrated its right to live, it is Nor- 
way, which now writes some of the most 
glorious pages ever penned in the book 
of history.”” Thunderous applause greeted 
Bishop Aulén’s concluding words: ““The 
brightest day for Norway to celebrate— 
a day which history will place beside 
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the Independence Day—will be that day 
when her national flag again flies proudly 
in a free and independent Norway.” 

A meeting of the Stockholm Social- 
Democratic organization also was held 
in observance of Norwegian National 
Day. The chief speaker was Dr. Ivan 
Pauli, a Labor leader and publicist, who 
recalled a recent statement by Christian 
E. Giinther, Swedish Minister for For- 
eign Affairs, that “Sweden cannot think 
of any future for the North, unless her 
Northern brother nations regain their 
freedom.” 


PropucTion aND Sate oF Breap in 
Sweden was standardized from August 3. 
Six types of bread—two of wheat, one of 
mixed flour, and three types of rye—are 
now produced, the rye saleable only the 
day after baking. At the same time re- 
ductions of ten per cent in the cost of the 
rye and mixed flour loaves, and two per 
cent in the wheat loaves, were ordered. 

Experts of the Svaléf plant-breeding 
experimental station, in Skane, have an- 
nounced that prospects for this year’s 
crop of oleaginous plants are good and 
that the yield may be sufficient for the 
production of about 8,000 tons of mar- 
garine. In addition, the flax crop was ex- 
pected to furnish about 1,000 tons of 
fibers, corresponding to a quarter of the 
normal consumption. The hemp yield will 
be about 1,500 tons, almost covering the 
normal need. 


Tue Foop Commission announced on 
July 13 that the price of sugar was in- 
creased from 45 to 49 dre a kilogram, 
and syrup from 40 to 46 dre for a similar 
measure. The egg ration for the eight- 
week period beginning in the middle of 
July was one egg a week, exchangeable 
for an alternative ration of bread or 
American bacon. 

A slight increase in the current bread 
ration of 217 grams per person was an- 
nounced on June 28 by the Food Com- 
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mission, effective for the following three- 
week rationing period. At the same time 
an extra ration of 200 grams of maca- 
roni was also granted. Rations of sugar, 
syrup, and cheese remained unchanged, 
except that 4 kilograms extra sugar was 
allowed for canning purposes. 

Last year’s crops were only a little 
over half the normal amount, and a 
thirty per cent increase in the 1942 
yield is needed if the bread ration is to 
be maintained at 217 grams, or 7.2-3 
ounces per day, said Axel Gjéres, Min- 
ister of Civilian Supply, in an address on 
June 19. His hearers also were warned 
that efforts to conserve fuel may neces- 
sitate the establishment of collective, or 
community, kitchens this winter, since 
there is a scarcity of coal and coke. Re- 
garding artificial textiles he said that 
Sweden may become self-sufficient in the 
production of artificial wool by 1943. 
During 1941 Sweden used 10,000 tons 
of artificial wool, of which the country 
produced 4,000 tons. This year’s con- 
sumption is expected to be 13,000 tons, 
of which 6,000 tons will be Swedish- 
made. 

The meat ration in Sweden was cut 
on June 15 to a total of 157 grams, or 
about 5.2-3 ounces, weekly, per person, 
but has since been raised to 170 grams. 
The butter ration remained unchanged. 

A total of 550,000 tons of cellulose 
fodder, twice the amount produced dur- 
ing 1941, was contracted for by the 
Swedish Industries Commission, to be 
produced up to May 31, 1943. 


Tue SwepisH Rikspace accepted, by 
large majorities in both Chambers, the 
principles behind the Government’s pro- 
posal, when the first day’s debate on 
Sweden’s proposed new five year defense 
plan ended on June 18. There was no 
dissent on the question of the necessity 
for providing Sweden with the strongest 
kind of defense during the present war. 
Both Chambers were unanimous in the 
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THE QUARTER’S HISTORY 


view that the country’s defenses should 
be strengthened. 

The question of air versus sea power 
brought the only opposition. Proponents 
of a stronger air force, referring to ex- 
periences by belligerents, stressed their 
stand by pointing to the recent action 
of the United States in shelving further 
battleship construction in favor of air- 
plane carriers. The opposition urged 
postponement of further building on two 
cruisers voted in 1940, saying the re- 
maining funds should be used to raise 
a seventh fighter wing for the Swedish 
Air Force and to add to the Army’s 
armored forces and heavy artillery. 

The debate was opened by Defense 
Minister Per Edvin Skéld, who called the 
five year plan essential in view of the 
present world situation. “Our earnestness 
and unity are re-emphasized by our con- 
sideration of this far-reaching plan,” he 
said in part, adding, “It is impossible to 
manifest often enough our will to make 
ourselves strong.” He pointed out that 
there was no dissent to the proposition, 
although the plan covers a period of years 
and entails an estimated annual expendi- 
ture of 755,000,000 kronor, in addition to 
other heavy regular annual expenditures 
for defense. Amid cheers Minister Skéld 
concluded: “There is no limit to the sac- 
rifices we will make to preserve Sweden.” 

During the debate, expressions were 
voiced which emphasized Sweden’s re- 
sponsibility in the North. Riksdag Mem- 
ber Rickard Sandler, a former Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, said: “The five year 
plan is a step for securing the peace and 
freedom of the North, and the nucleus 
around which will be built the united de- 
fense forces of the North.” Mr. Sandler 
also stressed how the debate showed that 
the decision to adopt the plan was not one 
that had been dictated to the Riksdag, but 
that the agreement had been reached 
after a free consideration of the question 
from the standpoint of Sweden’s inter- 
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ests. He concluded: “The representatives 
of the Swedish people still settle the 
country’s great problems according to the 
Constitution and in a spirit of democ- 
racy.” 

Press reaction to the debate was that 
it emphasized how the people of Sweden 
are standing as one man behind the great- 


est defense undertaking in Swedish 
history. 


Tue Totat Amount subscribed to 
Sweden’s Third Defense Loan was about 
1,120,000,000 kronor. Books of the loan 
were opened January 15, and closed May 
15. However, sales of “baby bonds” con- 
tinued until August 15. Of the total 
amount reported as sold, Swedish indus- 
tries took 64.4 percent ; Swedish insurance 
companies, 16.7 percent; trade unions and 
employers’ associations, 2.9 percent; cities 
and municipalities, 1.9 percent; founda- 
tions and trust funds, 2.6 percent. Indi- 
viduals through payroll deductions took 
1.1 per cent, while other sales accounted 
for 10.4 percent. Based on Sweden’s re- 
ported population of slightly more than 
6,400,000 as of January 1, 1942, this 
means the average subscription per capita 
was 175 kronor, or approximately $43.75. 
The amount sought in the Third Defense 
Loan was 700,000,000 kronor. The First 
Defense Loan in April 1940 raised 799,- 
398,600 kronor; the Second Defense 
Loan in July 1941 raised 603,000,000 
kronor. These two amounts, in addition to 
the Third Loan, total 2,252,398,600 kro- 
nor. This is equivalent to a subscription 
of $98.52 by every man, woman, and child 
in Sweden. 


SwepisH Exports during the month of 
June—the latest available statistics at 
going to press—were the highest for any 
month this year, totalling 142,000,000 
kronor against a total of 125,000,000 
kronor during the month of May. Imports 
were: June, 190,000,000 kronor; May, 
184,000,000 kronor. For the first six 
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months this year, Sweden’s imports to- 
talled 750,000,000 kronor and exports 
547,000,000 kronor. Last year’s figures 
for the same period were: imports, 796,- 
000,000; exports, 599,000,000 kronor. 


War Losses of Sweden’s merchant 
marine from the beginning of the war in 
1939 up to and including June 30, this 
year, amounted to 131 ships, totalling 
360,647 gross tons. Seven fishing boats 
have also been blown up by mines. The 
largest percentage of the losses, in which 
858 persons, including 259 foreigners, 
lost their lives, fell on that portion of the 
Swedish fleet in service outside the Ska- 
gerrak and North Sea blockade zones. A 
total of 26 ships have been seized by the 
belligerents, and 21 of this number to- 
talled almost 42,000 gross tons. This 
means that a considerably larger tonnage 
has been lost to Sweden during the past 
three years than during the entire First 
World War, when she lost 280 vessels 
totalling 291,500 gross tons. 

Figures for Sweden’s safe conduct 
trade overseas for the first half of 1942 
show a total of 33 ships arriving at 
Gothenburg and a similar number depart- 
ing. Of the arrivals, two were from the 
East Indies, seven from Gulf ports, and 
24 from South American ports. Total 
cargoes arriving amounted to 280,007 
tons, of a total value of 230,000,000 
kronor. Value of the cargo on outbound 
ships was 110,000,000 kronor. The im- 
ports consisted mainly of grain and 
wheat, oilcake for fodder, and about 
60,000 tons of oil. Miscellaneous amounts 
of cotton, edible oils, coffee, etc., were 
also imported. 


Swepen’s Cutturat Lire suffered a 
severe loss in the death, on June 26, of 
Dr. Gunnar Mascoll Silfverstolpe, poet, 
art historian, and member of the Swedish 
Academy. He was also the head of the 
art collections of the Swedish royal pal- 
aces. He was born in 1893. 


SCANDINAVIANS IN 
AMERICA 


King Haakon’s Birthday 

Mrs. J. Borden Harriman announced 
the day before King Haakon’s birthday 
that the King Haakon Birthday Fund had 
reached $50,000. The fund has been col- 
lected by American Friends of Norway, 
of which Mrs. Harriman is national pres- 
ident, and the money has been put at 
the disposal of the King to be used for 
the liberation of Norway. A book con- 
taining the names of all donors accom- 
panied the gift. 

On the King’s birthday, August 3, at 
ceremonies at the Norwegian Embassy 
in Washington, Mrs. Harriman received 
the Grand Cross of the Order of St. Olav, 
the only woman who has been so honored. 
The presentation was made by Ambas- 
sador Morgenstierne. 

The King’s birthday was celebrated 
by a large gathering in the Norwegian 
Seamen’s Church in Brooklyn where the 
President of the Norwegian Storting, 
Mr. C. J. Hambro, was the principal 
speaker in honor of the King. There 
were also other speakers, including the 
pastor of the church, Rev. Leif Toftner 
Gulbrandsen. 


“Wings for Norway” 

The organization of Swedish Ameri- 
cans which is engaged in raising $300,000 
for Little Norway and the other Nor- 
wegian training camps in Canada, has 
started a picturesque campaign. The 
Army Air Corps has furnished a Fair- 
child training plane which has_ been 
given the Norwegian name Budkavlen, 
the old word for the carved stick that 
was sent around as a call to arms in 
ancient days. With this plane the Swed- 
ish-born officer of the Royal Norwegian 
Air Corps, Lieutenant Nils Melin, with 
a young Norwegian pilot known only as 
Andreas, set out from La Guardia Air 
Field on July 15 to tour Swedish America. 
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SCANDINAVIANS IN AMERICA 


While meetings are being held round 
about the country, the plane will be on 
the spot to stimulate interest. 

Wings for Norway, Inc. is the name 
of the organization which has an office 
in Rockefeller Center, New York, direct- 
ed by the president, Mr. Tage Palm. The 
reports received in this central office have 
been very encouraging. The trip of Bud- 
kavlen has included such Swedish centers 
as New Haven, Jamestown, Chicago, 
Duluth, Minneapolis and many others, 
and has extended all the way to the 
Pacific coast. In many of these places the 
committees had already been hard at 
work long before the arrival of the plane 
on its good will tour. Several of them 
have set as their goal a sum sufficient to 
purchase one plane. 


A Danish Sing on Long Island 


On Whitsunday the beautiful estate 
of Mr. Frederik Lunning on Long Island 
was the scene of a large gathering assem- 
bled to send a greeting in song to Den- 


mark. The community sings have been 
a weapon in Danish towns against the 
depression created by the presence of 
the country’s unwelcome “guests.” This 
time the Danes in the metropolitan dis- 
trict wanted to tell friends and relations 
in the homeland that they were not for- 
gotten. A small book of Danish songs was 
printed and those present joined in sing- 
ing the familiar melodies which were 
broadcast to Denmark. 

The high point of the festival, however, 
was when Minister de Kauffmann an- 
nounced that he had been presented with 
a cheque for $5,000 given by an American 
friend to Free Denmark, and this cheque 
he wished to pass on to the Royal Nor- 
wegian Air Force in Canada. He was 
sure, the Minister said, that all Danes 
would approve of this disposition of the 
first money presented to the Danish 
cause. The cheque was received by Dr. 
Per Hést in behalf of Little Norway. 


The income from sale of tickets etc. added 
another two thousand to the amount 
available for the purpose. 


Christian Brinton 


Dr. Christian Brinton, who died July 
14 in his home near West Chester, Penn- 
sylvania, was one of the earliest friends 
of Scandinavian art in this country. 
Always a progressive, he recognized the 
strength and virility of the art of the 
North at a time when modern trends were 
not yet apparent in American art. When 
the American-Scandinavian Foundation 
organized its great Exhibition of Scan- 
dinavian Art in 1912-13 he was entrusted 
with the responsibility of going to Scan- 
dinavia to select the canvases for that 
pioneer undertaking. He wrote the cat- 
alogue as well as many articles in Amer- 
ican magazines about the exhibition and 
the individual artists. When the Founda- 
tion was ready to publish its volume 
Scandinavian Art, he wrote the general 
introduction. 


Governor Nestos 


Among the State governors of Scan- 
dinavian stock a notable figure was that 
of Ragnvald A. Nestos, former Governor 
of North Dakota, who died on July 15 
in a hospital at Minot after suffering a 
stroke. He was only sixty-five years old. 

Governor Nestos was born in Voss, 
Norway, and came to this country at the 
age of sixteen. He graduated from the 
University of Wisconsin where Professor 
Julius E. Olson stimulated his interest 
in Norwegian literature. He was always 
a staunch member of the Norwegian 
Lutheran church and was also active in 
the service of the Boy Scouts. 

Politically Nestos was known chiefly 
for having signally defeated the Non- 
partisan League in North Dakota. He 
ran as an independent candidate in the 
recall election in 1921 and was after- 
wards reelected on the Republican ticket. 
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Honor the Norton Company 


A blue pennant bearing an anchor and 
the letter E—for excellence—was pre- 
sented by the Navy Department to the 
Norton Company in Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, last March in recognition of 
the fine production record of the factory. 
Admiral Wat Tyler Cluverius, acting in 
behalf of Secretary of the Navy, pre- 
sented the pennant to Mr. George N. 
Jeppson, president of the company. Mr. 
Jeppson in his reply said that there were 
about ten thousand Norton employees in 
the country and that he felt sure they 
all recognized the importance of winning 
the war. 


Radio Communication with Sweden 


While at present there is no Radio ser- 
vice between the United States and Nor- 
way or Denmark, the R.C.A. Communi- 
cations, Inc. still maintains a direct ser- 
vice to Sweden. The regular mail service, 
and even Air-Mail letters are often sub- 
ject to possible delay, while Radiograms 


are transmitted with no more delay than 
the required censorship of the message 
itself. This direct, quick, and compara- 
tively inexpensive service affords people 
in this country an opportunity to send 
a Radio Night Letter of 25 words to any 
place in Sweden for $2.09 plus the reg- 
ular Federal tax. 

Strict compliance with the United 
States regulations must be observed. The 
name and address of the recipient must be 
fully written out and the message itself 
in such English language that the mean- 
ing of the text is clear to the censor, 
to avoid stoppage or delay. The signature 
of the sender must be in full, and for the 
sake of record the address must also be 
stated; this, however, is not charged for. 
No signatures such as “Father,” “Sister” 
or “Aunt Jenny” are permitted. Senders 
filing “Reply prepaid” messages must 
do so at their own risk since no informa- 
tion regarding deliveries can be given 
and thus no refunds made. 


Luther College Burned 


A great calamity happened when the 
main building of Luther College in 
Decorah, Iowa, was struck by lightning 
and burned down on May 31. This college 
holds a peculiar place in the affections 
of Norwegian Americans as the first in- 
stitution of higher learning built by them 
in this country. The money was raised 
entirely among Norwegian immigrants in 
the hard years of the Civil War. Its 
dedication, on October 14, 1865, was the 
largest gathering held up to that time 
by Norwegians in this country. 

Professor Karen Larsen, in her biogra- 
phy of her father, Laur. Larsen, Pioneer 
College President, writes: “It was an 
impressive procession that wound its way 
to the building on the hill. First came 
the laboring men whose work was still 
unfinished; then the students, the fac- 
ulty, and official visitors; then came 
a vast host of pedestrians, and finally 
a long double row of wagons, per- 
haps two hundred in all, loaded with 
women, children, and lunch baskets. 
There were lumber wagons and crude 
homemade conveyances of many patterns 
drawn by farm horses or oxen. People 
had heard that the building was large 
and had cost a great deal of money, and 
they had read in Emigranten that it was 
the most beautiful building in Iowa. Yet 
they were surprised. Was it really so 
large and beautiful and was it really 
theirs? A solemn joy filled the memorable 
day, and as the farmers drove home in 
the dusk they could see the building 
illuminated with countless candles and 
the motto, Soli Deo Gloria, gleaming 
from the tower. This was the first and 
perhaps the only Latin learned by many 
loyal supporters of Luther College.” 

The building burned down in 1889 and 
was rebuilt on the old foundations. It 
was, even according to modern standards, 
a stately and dignified structure. No doubt 
it will be rebuilt again with all possible 
speed. Meanwhile the work of the college 
goes on. 
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THE AMERICAN SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDATION 


For better intellectual relations between the American and Scandinavian peoples, 
by means of an exchange of students, publications, and a Bureau of Information 


ESTABLISHED BY NIELS POULSON, IN 1911 


Trustees: Henry Goddard Leach, President and Secretary; James Creese, William Hovgaard, 
G. Hilmer Lundbeck, Georg Unger Vetlesen, Vice Presidents; Hans Christian Sonne, Treasurer ; 
H. E. Almberg, Robert Woods Bliss, E. A. Cappelen-Smith, Harold S. Deming, Lincoln 
Ellsworth, John A. Gade, Hamilton Holt, Edwin O. Holter, George N. Jeppson, Nils R. 
Johaneson, Sonnin Krebs, William Witherle Lawrence, John M. Morehead, Charles S. Peterson, 
John Dyneley Prince, Charles J. Rhoads, Harold C. Urey, Thomas J. Watson, Harald M. 
Westergaard. Cooperating Bodies: Sweden—Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen, Grevturegatan 16, 
Stockholm, J. S. Edstrém, President; Chancellor Undén, Kommerseradet Enstrém, and Pro- 
fessor Svedberg, Vice Presidents; Adéle Heilborn, Secretary; Denmark—Danmarks Amer- 
ikanske Selskab, Ernst Michaelsen, President; Viggo Carstensen, Secretary, Frederiksholms 
Kanal 20, Copenhagen K; Norway—Norge-Amerika Fondet, Radhusgaten 23 B, Oslo, Carl J. 
Hambro, President; Arne Kildal, Secretary; Iceland—lIslenzk-Ameriska Félagid, Reykjavik, 
Sigurdur Nordal, President; Ragnar Olafsson, Secretary. Associates: All who are in sympathy 
with the aims of the Foundation are invited to become Associates. Regular Associates, paying 
$3.00 annually, receive the Review. Sustaining Associates, paying $10.00 annually, receive the 
Review and Crassics. Life Associates, paying $200.00 once for all, receive all publications. 


Fellows of the Foundation 

Miss Ingegerd Anderson, Junior Schol- 
ar from Sweden, who graduated from the 
Connecticut College for Women this 
spring, has been awarded a fellowship at 
Smith College for next year through the 
Institute of International Education. 

Mr. Nils Erik Bengtson, Fellow from 
Sweden, was married on May 16 to Miss 
Teresa Rowe, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph William Rowe of Norwalk, Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. Olof Dormsjé, Fellow from 
Sweden, who has been studying the steel 
industry in the United States, has re- 
cently reentered the United States from 
Canada on the immigration quota. Mr. 
Dormsjé is continuing his studies at the 
Republic Steel Corporation, Massillon, 
Ohio. 

Mr. Georg Frostenson, Fellow from 
Sweden for the study of agricultural 
marketing, has recently completed a tour 
of New England, where he visited several 
Cooperative organizations. 

Miss Margareta Friéding, Fellow from 
Sweden, who completed her studies at 
Mount Holyoke College this spring, is 
at present employed at the Swedish Lega- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 

Miss Margareta Granstrém, Honorary 


Fellow from Sweden, took her M.A. from 
Smith College this spring. Miss Gran- 
strém is now employed at the Office of 
War Information. 

Mr. Thorvaldur Hliddal, Honorary 
Fellow from Iceland, took his master’s 
degree from Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute in June and is at present employed 
by the International Telephone and Tele- 
graph Corporation, New York. 

Mr. Gudmundur Hraundal, Fellow 
from Iceland, who studied mechanical 
dentistry in Boston, has returned home. 
He was accompanied by his wife, Mrs. 
Ingebjorg Hraundal. 

Mr. Larus Jakobsson, Honorary Fel- 
low from Iceland, arrived in New York 
on May 1. Mr. Jakobsson is studying 
banking at the National City Bank, New 
York. 

Mr. Stefan Juliusson, Fellow. from 
Iceland for the study of education, has 
been awarded a scholarship at Carleton 
College, Northfield, Minnesota, for the 
academic year 1942-43, through the In- 
stitute of International Education. 

Mr. Paco Lagerstrém, Fellow from 
Sweden, took his Ph.D. in mathematics 
from Princeton University this spring. 

Mr. Erik Lissell, Fellow from Sweden, 
who has been studying metallurgy at the 
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University of Michigan, sailed for home 
in July. 

Miss Nanna Olafsdottir, Fellow from 
Iceland, who studied banking at the 
American Institute of Banking, has re- 
turned to Iceland. 

Miss Barbro Skagerlind, Honorary 
Fellow from Sweden, graduated from 
Wellesley College in June. Miss Skager- 
lind has been awarded a scholarship at 
Simmons College, Boston, Massachusetts, 
for the academic year 1942-43. 


Former Fellows 

Dr. Harald Ingholt, Fellow from Den- 
mark 1921-22, has been appointed 
Charles Eliot Norton Lecturer by the 
Archaeological Institute of America for 
1942-43. He is to deliver lectures on the 
Archaeology of the Near East before 
twelve different chapters of the Institute. 

Mr. Alfred Oste, foreign editor of 
Svenska Dagbladet and Swedish corre- 
spondent for the Baltimore Sun, who 
studied journalism in the United States 
as a Fellow of the Foundation from 
Sweden in 1932, has recently returned to 
the United States as one of the five 
Swedish journalists invited by the Cul- 
tural Relations Division of the State 
Department and the National Press Club 
to tour the United States and observe 
at first hand the war effort and produc- 
tion of the United States. Mr. Oste re- 
cently published a biography of President 
Roosevelt which has been banned in Ger- 
man-occupied Denmark. 

Dr. Carl Gustaf Rossby, Fellow from 
Sweden in 1926, has been appointed 
Director of the new Department of Me- 
teorology at the University of Chicago. 


American Fellow Killed in Training 

It was with deep regret that the of- 
ficers of the Foundation learned of the 
death of Mr. John A. Coons, Exchange 
Fellow to the University of Oslo 1938-39, 
in an airplane accident at the Wilson 


Bonfils Flying School, Chickasha, Okla- 


homa, on December 10. On returning 
from Norway, Mr. Coons graduated with 
honors from De Pauw University in 1940 
and was elected to Phi Beta Kappa. Dur- 
ing the academic year 1940-41 he taught 
Spanish at the University of Wisconsin 
and worked towards his master’s degree. 
In July he enlisted in the Flying Cadets 
and was doing solo spins when he met his 
death. 


Dr. Strand Discovers Another Star 

Dr. Kaj Aage Strand, Fellow from 
Denmark in 1938-39 and now on the fac- 
ulty of the Sproul Observatory, Swarth- 
more College, reported recently at a 
meeting of the American Astronomical 
Society the discovery of an invisible com- 
panion to the star Mu Draconis, which 
was discovered as a double star with two 
equally bright components by Sir William 
Herschel in 1779. The presence of the 
third star was discovered by Dr. Strand 
through a regular fluctuation from the ex- 
pected motion, having a period of three 
years. This fluctuation is caused by the 
gravitational attraction of the unseen 
star as it revolves around one of the 
visible stars, but only the accurate photo- 
graphic observations made with the large 
Sproul telescope have revealed these 
fluctuations. In 1940 the discovery of a 
similar invisible companion to the star 
Zeta Aquarii was reported by Dr. Strand. 


American-Scandinavian Forum 

The annual meeting of the American- 
Scandinavian Forum (Cambridge Chap- 
ter) was held on May 22. Mrs. Hugh L. 
Robinson, the wife of a medical mission- 
ary now interned in Manila, spoke on the 
experiences of a Norwegian-American in 
China. The following officers were re- 
elected: President, Miss Henrietta M. 
Larson; Vice-President, Mr. James Rus- 
sell; Treasurer, Mr. Wilbur D. Ray- 
mond; Chairman, Program Committee, 
Dr. Alf B. Birkrem; Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Miss G. Eva Stromwall; Record- 
ing Secretary, Miss Regina Howard. 
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On June 20 a picnic was held at the 
home of Miss Marguerite Rones in Can- 
ton. 


Augustana Chapter 

The annual dinner meeting of the 
Augustana Chapter was held on the eve- 
ning of Commencement Day, May 25, at 
the Fort Armstrong Hotel with seventy- 
five guests present. The guests of honor 
were Professor Thorsten Sellin and Mrs. 
Sellin. Professor Sellin, who was the re- 
cipient of an honorary degree at the 
morning convocation, gave the address 
of the evening. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Dr. F. M. Fryxell; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Dr. E. E. Ryden; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Mr. R. C. Sandberg. New members 
of the Executive Board are: Dean Dora 
Cervin, Dr. Henriette Naeseth, Mrs. 
Hans Fiosne, and Dean Arthur Wald. 


California Chapter 

A dinner meeting of the California 
Chapter was held at the Berkeley 
Women’s City Club on Friday evening, 
April 10. Thirty persons were present, 
including the speaker of the evening, 
Arthur G. Brodeur, Professor of English 
and Germanic Philology at the Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, and two Fel- 
lows of the Foundation, Dr. Gésta Fran- 
zen, and Mr. Per Stensland, both from 
Sweden. 

During the dinner, Mr. Stensland pro- 
vided delightful entertainment for the 
guests by singing Swedish folksongs, ac- 
companying himself on the guitar. 

The business session was opened by 
the Chairman, Dean Charles B. Lipman. 
Mr. Eric Frissell read a telegram from 
Carl Sandburg appealing for funds to 
provide airplanes for the Royal Norwe- 
gian Air Force in Canada. Dean Lipman 
extended a special greeting and welcome 
to Professor Leuschner, old friend and 
benefactor of the Chapter. 

The Chairman introduced Professor 
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Brodeur, who had chosen as his subject 
“Poetry in Pagan Scandinavia.” Profes- 
sor Brodeur traced the development of 
Scandinavian poetry, reading representa- 
tive selections in translation. He ended 
his address by reading his own free-verse 
translation of ‘“Sunatorrek” by Egil 
Skallagrimsson. 


Chicago Chapter 

At the annual meeting and smérgdas- 
bord dinner held at the Swedish Club on 
May 27, five new members were added 
to the Board of Directors of the Chicago 
Chapter: Dr. Franklin Scott of North- 
western University, Miss Florence Dibell 
Bartlett, Miss Burneice Larson, Peter L. 
Jensen, and Egill Anderson. 

The Chapter entertained 250 members 
and guests at a luncheon on June 5 in the 
Red Lacquer Room of the Palmer House 
in honor of Carl Sandburg, the great 
American poet, author, and _ historian, 
and Lieutenant Colonel Ole Reistad, 
Commander of the Royal Norwegian Air 
Force in Canada. Consul Elmer A. Fors- 
berg, Chairman, presided. Mr. Sandburg 
spoke about Camp Little Norway, its 
origin, growth, and purpose in the United 
Nations war program. 

Colonel Reistad reviewed Norway’s 
war efforts on three fronts: the home 
front, which is resisting the Nazi oppres- 
sion so gallantly; the merchant marine 
fleet, which is carrying fifty percent of 
the supplies from the United States to 
England and which, with its revenue, is 
financing Norway’s fight, including the 
aviation training camp in Toronto; and 
the fighting forces both in England and 
Canada. 

Seated at the Speakers’ Table with the 
guests of honor and Consul and Mrs. 
Forsberg were the other Scandinavian 
Consuls, Gésta Oldenburg of Sweden, 
Sigurd Maseng of Norway, Reimund 
Baumann of Denmark and their wives, 
and the following members of the Chap- 
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ter: Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Andersen, 
Mr. Albert Appleton, Miss Florence 
Dibell Bartlett, Mrs. Clarence E. Eng- 
lund, Mr. and Mrs. George E. Q. John- 
son, Mr. Charles S. Peterson, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. A. O. Preus, and Dr. Franklin 
Scott. 


New York Chapter 

The Annual Meeting of the New York 
Chapter was held on the evening of June 
1 in the Schofield Library of the Founda- 
tion. The officers for 1941-42 were unani- 
mously reelected for 1942-43. They are: 
Herman T. Asche, President; James 
Creese, Sven Holst-Knudsen, and Holger 
Lundbergh, Vice-Presidents; Viggo F. E. 
Rambusch, Secretary ; Rolf T. Michelsen, 
Treasurer; Elin Lindberg, Assistant 
Treasurer; Baroness Alma Dahlerup, 
Historian. 


Odin Club 
The Odin Club of Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, held a dinner meeting at the 


Bancroft Hotel on June 17. Mr. Holger 
Lundbergh, of the American-Swedish 
News Exchange, spoke on ‘“Sweden’s 
Armed Neutrality.” A lively discussion 
followed the address. 


Princeton Club 

The American-Scandinavian Club of 
Princeton held a meeting on May 29 in 
the auditorium of the Frick Chemical 
Laboratory, with the President, Professor 
H. S. Taylor, in the chair. The Swedish 
economist Dr. Richard Sterner spoke on 
Sweden’s defense. His address was fol- 
lowed by three sound films showing 
Swedish dive-bomber and _ submarine 
manoeuvres and a fictitious attack on 
Sweden being repelled. 

After the meeting there was a dinner 
for the members and their guests in the 
garden of the Prince of Orange Inn. A 
substantial sum was collected for “Wings 
for Norway.” 


Springfield Chapter 

At the annual meeting of the Spring- 
field Chapter (Nordic Club) of Spring 
field, Massachusetts, the following officers 
were elected for the season 1942-43: Pres- 
ident, Herman Persson; Vice-President, 
Julius Carlson; Secretary, Henry Wal- 
lengren; Treasurer, Nils Ottoson. 


Publications 


Sustaining Associates of the Founda- 
tion will receive for 1942 two books which 
continue the program of making Scandi- 
navian literature known in as wide a 
scope as possible by anthologies and 
general surveys. The first is the long 
wished for Anthology of Norwegian 
Lyrics. The translation is by that veteran 
interpreter of Northern poetry, Charles 
Wharton Stork. The selection has been 
made with the advice of C. J. Hambro, 
who, in addition to his activities as a 
Norwegian statesman, is a well known 
critic and the author of a text book on 
Norwegian literature. The poets repre- 
sented run from Welhaven to Nordahl 
Grieg. Mr. Hambro has written a brilliant 
introduction. 

The second book will be a volume of 
modern Icelandic prose and poetry se- 
lected and furnished with an introduction 
and biographical notes by Professor Rich- 
ard Beck of the University of South Da- 
kota. The translations are by various en- 
thusiasts for Icelandic literature who con- 
tribute their interpretation of the poems 
and stories that have made a special 
appeal to them. The volume demonstrates 
the peculiar tang of Icelandic literature, 
so unlike the other Scandinavian. 

A special publication which the Foun- 
dation has been able to put out by an 
arrangement with the University of North 
Carolina Press is The Government of 
Labor Relations in Sweden by James J. 
Robbins, Dean of the Graduate Division 
of the School of Social Sciences and 
Public Affairs in the American Uni- 
versity in Washington, D.C. The book is 
reviewed in this issue by Richard Sterner. 
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Never Come Morning. By Nelson Algren. 
Harper. 1942. Price $2.50. 


The impact of this both remarkable and 
terrifying novel is dual: the force, artistry, 
and speed of its style, and the gruesome mes- 
sage of social misapplication and _ injustice 
which it tells. So far as his style is concerned 
—rich, yet functional—Mr. Algren seems to 
have written partly with a blow-torch, partly 
with a sledge-hammer, and partly—and those 
moments are the hardest to forget—with a 
feather. There is cruelty and bravado here, 
meanness and treachery, but there is love and 
light and languor, too, almost ethereal in com- 
parison with the surrounding splash and 
clamor. In description and characterization 
Mr. Algren has unquestionably achieved a 
literary work of the first magnitude. This is 
only his second novel—the first was called 
Somebody in Boots—but Never Come Morning 
is done with the blended sureness, power, and 
sensitivity which always mark the true master. 
It makes us eagerly await his next book. 

This is the story of Bruno, the small-time 
thief and pugilist, who at last turns murderer, 
and of Steffi, his girl, whom he coldly betrays 
to an inexpressibly dreadful fate. It is the 
story of the unruly, illiterate Poles of Chi- 
cago’s North West Side, their feuds and 
superstitions, their tawdry pleasures, their 
futile, aimless careers. 

In the vast gallery of almost entirely weak 
or vicious characters, all drawn with fidelity 
and incisiveness, the tragic figures of Bruno 
and his girl stand out in strong relief. The 
story of their squirrel-cage existences, which 
logically lead him to the electric chair and her 
to the brothel, is told with white-hot emotion 
held marvellously in check. The book is an 
indictment of modern society for permitting 
conditions which at least help to foster such 
corrupt and parasitic lives. It is from the 
depths of these urban jungles, the author 
makes it plain, that the potential Gauleiters 
—under any name—may rise to threaten our 
social structure. 

Nelson Algren was born in 1909 in Detroit. 
His grandparents on both sides came from 
Stockholm to the United States shortly before 
the Civil War. He attended the University of 
Illinois, and for several years has contributed 
fiction to leading American magazines. He 
was a migratory worker during the depres- 
Sion years. His home is in Chicago. 


Ho.cer LUNDBERGH 
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Revolt in Arcadia. By Gésta Larsson. 
American Publishers. 1942. Price $2.00. 


In his latest book the author of that master- 
piece, The Ordeal of the Falcon, has turned 
from the sharp-cornered present to the rosy 
realms of fantasy. But Revolt in Arcadia is a 
fairy-story in frame and setting only. For 
behind its colorful and imaginative surface 
Mr. Larsson paints a picture of modern so- 
ciety, with its greed and selfishness and in- 
equalities, its privileged few and its suffering 
multitudes. He rebels against all these mani- 
festations of wrong but, good story-teller that 
he is, he also has a solution for them. 

The scene is an ancient kingdom, ruled by 
a duped and lackadaisical monarch, who does 
not fully realize the injustices perpetrated by 
landlords and merchant princes on the hard- 
working people of his realm. From another, 
happier, country comes one day a young man, 
a slipper-maker by profession, but possessed 
of great wisdom and insight. He makes the 
king aware of his blindness, and soon the 
laborers are permitted to share equally the 
fruits of their toil, land becomes public prop- 
erty, import duties are abolished, and the jails 
are emptied. There dawns an era of coopera- 
tion, tolerance, and justice. 

Revolt in Arcadia is a romance suited both 
to the young and the not so young. It is a 
slight story pleasantly told; the dialogue is 
picturesque and often witty. Though it hardly 
adds to the author’s artistic stature, it dem- 
onstrates his versatility and gives fresh evi- 
dence of his remarkable linguistic skill. 


H.L. 


Three Wives. By Ragnar af Geijerstam. 
The Greystone Press. 1942. Price $2.50. 


A slight and frothy tale, Three Wives hardly 
rates the adjective “sophisticated” which the 
blurb bestows on it. It recounts the story of 
a bored and wealthy—and not a little selfish— 
Stockholm business man, whose fickle heart 
vacillates from one to another of three women, 
all greatly different in looks, breeding, and 
temperament. The story skips pleasantly along 
to a satisfactory end. During its course we 
catch bright glimpses of dinners and gay par- 
ties both in the capital and at famous Swedish 
seaside resorts. At these we are introduced to 
a number of well-to-do and well-groomed men 
and women, all rather petty and curiously 
alike in thoughts and feelings. The book pre- 
sents a side of Swedish life which is not par- 
ticularly charming or worth while, and which 
has almost entirely disappeared during the 
War. Three Wives makes the lightest possible 
vacation reading; it is seldom dull, but the 
cliché dialogue and the many fancy Oppen- 
heim interiors become a bit tiring toward the 
end. The translation by Arne H. Ekstrom is 
faithful and the physical appearance of the 
book is so costly and artistic as to merit a 
sounder content. Mr. af Geijerstam, who 
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perhaps is more skillful in his profession as 
an engineer than as a writer, has earlier pub- 
lished both verse and fiction in Sweden. 


H.L. 


AMERICAN EXPERTS ON SWEDISH 
LABOR 


The Swedish Collective Bargaining Sys- 
tem. By Paul H. Norgren. Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. 1941. 339 pp. Price $3.50. 


The Government of Labor Relations in 
Sweden. By James J. Robbins. University of 
North Carolina Press and American-Scan- 
dinavian Foundation, 1942. 367 pp. Price $3.50. 


Swedish Unemployment Policy 1914-1940. 
By Harrison Clark. American Council on 
Foreign Affairs, Washington. 1941. 179 pp. 
Price, cloth, $3.25. Paper, $2.75. 


The American interest in Sweden as the 
“Middle Way” has been more than a passing 
fad. To be sure, most people nowadays have 
to concentrate their attention on matters of 
more immediate significance, but there is nev- 
ertheless a strong undercurrent of concern 
about social problems. Many of them have 
become intensified because of the war. Others 
will be felt more severely when the war ends. 
Americans know that they will have to con- 
tinue building up their system of social pol- 
icies. They want to profit from the experiences 
of others. They are still looking to Sweden, 
not only because she is one of the few countries 
left that are at all comparable with America, 
but also because she has developed certain 
fairly efficient social institutions. It is not 
that Swedes have solved all the problems and 
know all the answers. But at least we, like 
other Scandinavians, haye made some worth- 
while attempts that can be considered. And 
there is a rather systematic discussion in 
Sweden around the problems involved, which, 
in large measure, must appeal to American 
experts. 

A flattering number of good books about 
Swedish economic and social policies have been 
published in this country during recent years. 
The three volumes on Swedish labor to be 
considered in this article belong among the 
best. In fact, the books by Norgren and Rob- 
bins represent original contributions of such 
high value that even Swedish experts have 
much to learn from them. Clark’s survey of 
Swedish unemployment policies contains, per- 
haps, fewer original observations but is an 
excellent summary, particularly from the view- 
point of the American reader. 

Both Norgren’s and Robbins’s books deal 
with trade unions, employers’ organizations, 
collective bargaining, and related matters. 
They begin with an historical survey. Swedish 
unionism did not really start until the 1880s, 
but since then it has grown to include more 
than 1,000,000 workers in a population of a 
little over 6,000,000, which means that it has 
attained more than twice the relative size of 
the present American unionism. Almost simul- 
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taneous was the development of employers’ 
associations, which scarcely have any counter- 
part at all in this country, since few organi- 
zations in American business have the special- 
ized purpose of dealing only with labor. Thus, 
there are two well-organized parties standing 
opposite one another. After decades of trial 
and error, they have learned how to master 
the diplomacy of labor relations and—particu- 
larly during recent years—the art of mutual 
constructive collaboration. Now they even 
have a top organization in common: the Labor 
Market Council, consisting of an equal number 
of representatives from both parties. They are 
efficiently aided by a third party: the State 
mediation service. 

These two books partly overlap in coverage, 
but the emphasis is entirely different. Norgren 
approaches his subject from the point of 
view of a trained labor economist. Only one 
generation removed from Sweden, he was able 
to speak the language as soon as he set foot 
on Swedish soil. He made good use of this 
advantage, spending two summers in extensive 
field-work, interviewing leaders of labor un- 
ions and employers’ organizations, government 
officials, scientists, and common people. Having 
been once a civil engineer with practical fac- 
tory experience, he was soon able to see the 
concrete problems and ask the right questions. 
The result of all this work is a penetrating 
analysis, full of data, but clear in form and 
easy on the reader. Who would believe it 
would be possible to make a discussion on the 
pros and cons of the piece-rate system in the 
Swedish building industry sound both signifi- 
cant and interesting? Yet Norgren knows how 
to do it. 

Robbins is interested mainly in the legal and 
governmental aspects of the problem. He pays, 
for example, great attention to the Labor 
Court which consists of representatives of gov- 
ernment, labor, and employers. It has jurisdic- 
tion over all conflicts concerning the interpre- 
tation of collective agreements between em- 
ployers and labor unions. Originally viewed 
with suspicion by the workers, it has, as Rob- 
bins finds, been extremely successful. 

Robbins is one of the few observers who 
have understood that trade unions and em- 
ployers’ organizations in Sweden have devel- 
oped to such an extent that they cannot be 
regarded as purely private bodies any more. 
Actually they are quasi-public institutions. 
In other words, they are part of the govern- 
mental system of Sweden. This, of course, is 
not formally recognized in law, except pos- 
sibly by implication, but the power and general 
status of these associations is such that i’ 
cannot be adequately characterized in any 
other way. Robbins asks whether this means 
that Sweden is on her way to a system of 
full-fledged corporatism. His discussion on 
this point is highly interesting, but it seems 
that there is one fundamental factor involved 
to which he fails to give due emphasis, even 
though he mentions it: Swedish unions are 
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purely democratic—which, as we know, is not 
always true of American unions. As long as 
Sweden remains a free country, this situation 
is not likely to change. To be sure, there is a 
tendency towards centralization of power in 
the trade union movement, but there are many 
examples of how centralization has been ac- 
companied by increased, rather than decreased, 
democratic control. This, of course, does not 
mean that Robbins is wrong about the ten- 
dency towards corporatism. But the Swedish 
corporatism, if it materializes, is going to be 
so fundamentally different from the Nazi 
brand that one would prefer the use of a word 
not having this odious connotation. 

The main part of Clark’s book concerns the 
Swedish Unemployment Commission, which 
corresponds, roughly, to the American WPA. 
It was instituted at the beginning of the first 
World War. It became of some real impor- 
tance during the depression of the early 
Twenties when it had occasion to develop its 
rather efficient but also pretty harsh policies. 
They were based on the principle that relief 
work should be definitely unattractive. Wages 
were kept below the lowest prevailing rates 
for unskilled labor on the open market, proj- 
ects were curtailed as soon as business began 
to recover. Many relief workers were sent far 
away from their homes to work on highways. 
Workers were often denied any unemployment 
relief if they belonged to industries involved 
in labor conflicts. The Social-Democratic Party 
fought against these limitations, but it was 
not until the party came into power in the 
early Thirties that any fundamental reforms 
were brought about. The Social-Democratic 
Government managed to liberalize the policies 
of the Swedish WPA. It organized public 
works in the open market under a system sim- 
ilar to the American PWA. Unemployment 
compensation was instituted, and several other 
measures taken. There was deliberate deficit 
spending, and—believe it or not—the increase 
in State debt was made good afterwards when 
unemployment subsided. Clark gives a good 
description of all these and many other devel- 
opments. He could, perhaps, have given the 
reader a somewhat more complete idea about 
general relief. It certainly does not belong to 
the best parts of the Swedish social welfare 
system. Yet it is quite extensive, and this par- 
tial omission, therefore, may cause exag- 
gerated notions about the limitations in Swed- 
ish public assistance. 

None of these three American social scien- 
tists indulges in any beautification. None is 
over-critical. They came just to see the prob- 
lems and get the facts. And so they did. 


RicHArD STERNER 


Richard Sterner is a Swedish sociologist who 
has been working with Professor Gunnar 
Myrdal on the Negro problem. 
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